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‘PHE SUB-TREASURY—AGAIN. 

We gave'a-histyy in our last of the defeat of 
the Sub-Treasury Bill in the House of Represen- 
tatives and the subsequent rejection by the Senate 
of Mr, Webster's proposal to repeal all Jaws and Or- 
of es forbid the receipt of any notes of specie- 

i nks and virtually to place the witele finan- 
cial policy of the Government back where it was 
when the Currency Experiments were commenced, 
with the- exceptions only which -necessarily flow 
from the d€struction of thé National Bank. This 

position, it will be remembered, was defeatéd 
fasitie-stroke in substituting Mr. Buchanan’s 
Special Deposite Bill for it, by a vote of 26 to 24, 
and then rejecting Mr. Buchanan’s bill nself by 
99t0 21. ‘Thereupon. Mr. Silas Wright gave po- 
tice of another bill onthe subject. - - “. ; 

Thos far our sumniary of- last week. On Mon- 

, Mr. Wright introduced his bill in the follow- 
jpg words: - _— i 

“ Be it enacted, That the last clause .of the 5th section 
of the act entitled “‘ An act-to regulate the Deposites of the 
Public ceagany 0 approved 23d June, 1836, declaring that 
the notes or bills of no Bank shall be received in payment 
of any debt due to the United States, which shall, -after 
the 4th day of July, 1836, issuc-any note or bill’ of a less 
denomination than five dollara,:shall be, and the same is 

modified, so thatthe interdiction as to the réception 

of the bills and notés shall not continue against uny Bank 

which has, since: the said “4th day of July, 1836, issued 

tills or notes of a less denomination than five dollars, or 

which shall issue any such bills or notes prior to the first 

of October, 1838 ; -but that from and after the said dst 

day, the bills or notes of no Bank shall be re- 

in payment of any debt due to the United States, 

hich Bank shall after that date issuc, re-issue, or pay out 
any bill or note of a denomination less than five dollars. 

Sec, 2, And be it further, enacted, That the first 
“Jowelve sections of the act entitled “ An act to regulate the 
Deposites of the Public Money,” approved 23d June, 1836, 
be and the same are hereby se i except so far as is 
above provided, und to enable the-Preasury Department to 

2 Ne may be due or owing fromethe late 
B 2. - 
} Phis bill was met on the threshold by the most 
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ner is, Mined opposition from the .Whigs and Con- 
jends; servat! ves in the Sénate, and even by Mr. Calhoun, 
first in | declared that the repeal of the. sections of 
a pros. conteniplated: would surrender - the whole |. 


atrol of the Currency and Finances of the Na- 
into the absolute-discretion. of the President 
his subordinates. Mr. C. insisted that there 
no proper ground of action on this subject 
ich does not commence with refusing all Bank 
, as this bill does not. He liad planted him- 
| on the impregnable grétiud of hard money, 
could vote for no measure which recognized 
tolerated any other ‘thay fle Constitutional 
ay ency. The Whigs and Conservatives further 
‘Aitended that the first section of this bill does 
’ r o half far enough, in that while the first sec- 
graciously pretermits the punishment of the 
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her.— mks for issuing and the. People for requiring 
_you ll. Notes hitherto, it proceeds to reiterate and 
e all the penalties hitherte prescribed against 
tae tissue or toleration of such botes after the Ist 
«WwW Dc ober next. This, it was conténded, would 
io on matters back into the disastrous candition 
m the jm which they are now emerging afier the lapse 
gunen afew months. ~~ 
octhe {But the second section of Mr. Wright’s bill 
passailed with still greater vehemence, by 
— . Webster, Tallmadge, Rives, and others, 


tonly as obnoxious on the grounds ciated by 
. Calhoun, but as intended to fasten the Sub- 
scheme fully on the cguntry in an under- 

d manner, and procure from Congress an in- 


considered aud condemned. ‘The efivet of repeal- 
ing the sections here indicated, it was understood, 
would be to allow the Treasurer -of the United 
States, under the direction of the President and 
Secretary of th® Treasury, to direct the collection, 
keeping, and disbursement of the National Re- 
venues in just such manner as he- should think 
best, uncontrolled by any law or frécedent. — It 
was contended that Congress could not rationally 
éonfide so large a discretiontothe Executive when 
it-had just-refused to exercise its own discretion in 
accordance with the suggestions of that same Ex- 
ecutive, -- “ig 

On the other hand, Mr. Wright and his coad 
jutors contended that this: discretion belonged to 
the Executive officers, ‘and was contemplated by, 
the act of 1787 and all the early action ef the Go- 
vernment. The Senate finally passed: the bill by- 
the. following vote : c aes 

Yeas—Messrs. ‘Allen, Benton, Brown, Buchanan, Glay 
of Alabama, ‘Cuthbert, Fulton, Grundy, Hubbard, King, 

Linn,- Luinpkin, Lyon, Mouton,-Nichulas, Niles, Norvell, 
Pierce, Roane, Robinson, Smith of Connecticut, Strange, 
Trotter, Wall, Williams, Wright, Young—27. 

- Nays—Messrs. Bayard, Calhoun, Clay of Ky. Clayton, 
Crittenden, Davis, Knight, McKean, -Mertick, Prentiss, 
Preston, Rives, Robbin’, Ruggles, Sevier, Smith of Ind. 
Southard, Spence, Swift, Tallmadge, Webster, White—22. 

In the House, however, its fate was very differ- 
ent: Mr.-Cambreleng having announced its re- 
ception, proceeded to express his hopes that this 
was a measure upon whicli all partiés would unite. 
A genefal. laugh. involuntarily rung through the 
Hall. Messrs. Menefee, Legare, Wise, Curtis, 

Hartan, and others, denounced the whale project 
as designed to circumvent the House and proeure 
the legal establishment of the Sub-Treasury 
scheme, notwithstanding the known repugnance of 
Congress. Mr. Curtis moved to strike out the 
whole bill, and insert one similar to Mr. Webster’s, 
which had received the go-by in the Senate, ‘and 
various similar propositions were made. On the 
whole, however, it was thought best to secure the 
little advantage likely to accrue from the first sec- 
tion of this bill rather than hazard every thing by 
substituting an entirelyenew one; and accordingly 
all these amendments were either withdrawn or 
cut off by the Previous Question. A motion be- 
ing made to strike out the second section of Mr. 
Wright's bill before quoted. the vote stood— 

For striking out the section...... 119 
Against it ...cccccesess Lewes 
Majority for striking out .. 19 ° 

During the debate, a Sub-Tre@ury Member 
moved that ‘it is expedient to divorce the Govern- 4 
ment from.all connexion with Banks.” Negatived 
—Yeas 97; Nays 113. Finally, the bill. as 
amended by striking out the second;section was’ 
passed with little opposition; and.the amendment 
concurred in by the Senate: Yeas 29; Noes 17. 
So the repeal of all penalties enacted against 
Banks for issuing hitherto notes below Five Dol- 
lars has passed into a law; but if any shall so is- 
sue after the 1st of October next, their notes will 
no longer be received or tolerated. Perhaps some 
further modification has since been obtained. At 
any rate, every effort has been made by the oppo- 
nents Of the Sub-Treasury scheme to repeal -the 
restrictions afid penalties altogether; but so long 
as there is a Sub-'Treasury majority jn the Senate, 
it is hardly.to be expected that such a proposition 
should be received with favor. 


‘New Counterfeits—Counterfeit Fifties: on the 
Bank of the United States, Tens on the Exchange 
Bank of Hartford,-Conn. and Twos of the Bank 
of Brattleboro’, Vt. (* Brattleborough Bank’ inthe 


INCREASE OF THE ARMY. 

The bill increasing the Army of the United 
States by the additien of four thousand five hun- 
dred men, including 146 officers, and 830 Artille- 
ry, passed the House of Representatives on the 
29th, under the spur of the Previous Question 
by, a vote of 112 to 80. Itis a measure of such 
weighty and permanent importance that we shall 
publish-it (though long) in our next. ‘it has one 
good point—an ‘inerease of the pay of private sol- 
diers to éight dollars per month. ie is calculated 
by the advocates of this bill that it will not add 
more than One Million and a Half per annum to 
the National Expenditures, but we believe they will 
prove greatly mistaken. There is no doubt, how- 
every, that, if we are to keep in hot water with the 
Indians, with Mexico, Canada, &c. it willbe much 
cheaper to have a regular force than to depend on 
militia, whether -dgafted or volunteers. In our 
judgement, it woedd fie preferable and quite feasi- 
ble to have less oveamon for military service at all. 


—_ 
IMPROVEMENT OF HARBORS. 

The bill making appropriations for coutinuing 
the improvement of Harbors, Rivers, Inlets, &c. 
throughoutthe country passed the House of R®- 
presentatives, nearly as reported by the Committee 
of Ways and Means, It appropriates about 
$1,500,000 to that department of the public ser- 
vice. ‘Mr. Cambreleng, in reporting the bill, indi. 


plication of Public Money to such purposes. This 
from a Representative of the Commercial Empo- 
riufix, whose prosperity and trade are directly en- 
hanced by every facility to commerce throughout 
the Union, does certainly seem to us as narrow 
and unstatesmanlike. He further stated that a 
majority of the Committee were opposed to the 
bill they had agreed to report, but in thi8 he was 
contradicted: It would be a singular fact, if a 
fact, at all. Sa 

There was a sharp passing encounter between 
‘Messrs. Cambreleng aud J. Q. Adams on this bill. 
Mr. C. had stated that this practice of appropria- 
ting considerable sums to such objects commenced 
under Mr. Adams's Administration, and should be 
ranked with other heresies of that period. Mr. A. 
said he considered this no mean. compliment and 
thanked him foritas such. He said he thought 
this a great deal better way of spending money 
than on an increase of the Standing Army, which 
the gentleman from New-York so warmly advo- 
cated. 

Without saying any thing here of the propriety 
or necessity of increasing the Army, we have a 
very great partiality for such methods of expend- 
ing the National Revenue as tend directly to pro- 
mote the welfare of the People. If Ten Mil- 
lions weré spent this year, judiciously and pru- 
dently, in works of Internal Improvement, the 
Treasury would be no poorgr and the country 
vastly richer five years hence for the outlay. We 
do not grudge.a dollar that is so expend But 
when it is paid to support Standing Armies, or 
build Fortifications, or carry on Indian Wars, or 
pay higher salaries and more of them to public 
functionaries, or éxtra allowances to «contractors 
‘and clerks, the case is very different. It may be 
often necessary “and just to expend money forsuch 
purposes ; but all that is so spent is gone—there 
is no enduring public benefit to show for it. We 


class of National Expenditures and scrutinize 
closely when these were -to be provided fer. A 
hundred supernumeraries in the New-York Cus- 
tom House, te draw pay from the Treasury and 
spend their time in political caballing, would be 
more exceptionable than a thousand engineers and 





counterfeit) have recently appeared. Look out 
for them: * 





sanction to a project which had been directly 
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| laborers employed upon the construction of works 
of lasting public utility. Such is our view of the 
subjects 


cated his own repugnance to any considerable ap- , 


would therefore appropriate liberally for the other © 














NOTES ON THE POLITICS OF THE DAY. 
Martin Van Buren was elected President of the 
United States in the autumn of 1836, having 170 
Electoral Votes cast for him by fifteen States o) 
the Union.. Eleven States; casting 124 Electoral 
Votes, were against him. The popular majority 
in his favogjn the whole United Statesewas about 
20,000, excluding the State of South Carolina. 
where the People did no? vote directly for Electors 
of President, but chose them through the medi- 
unfof their Legislature. Probably if South Ca- 
rolina had voted in the ordinary way there would 
have been very little difference. between the votes 
for and against the successful candidate. .The 
€ lection was verified and declared by Congress 
early in February, 1837, and the new President in- 
augurated on the 4th of March of that year. 

This was sixteen monthsago. Since then the Sus: 
pension of Specie Payments has occurred, ‘prece- 
ded and followed by a refusal to rescind the ~ 
cie Circular and other measures of a similar cha- 
racter. The project of a Goveral Bankrupt- Law 
to enable the Federal Government to wind-upsuch 
State Banks as may at any time become unable to 


pay Specie and the Sub-Treasury Scheme have’ 


both been proposed by the President, and the latter 
strenuously urged and still resolutely persisted in. 
Elections have taken place in most of the States, 
and many of them evince great changes in poblic 
sentiment., The following table will briefly ex- 


hibit them. Van Buren. ., Whig. | 
States. Maj. in 1836. Do in’37-8. Maj.in’36. Doin’37-8. 
Maine ......+06. 7,500. «60 teeeeeee eeeeee 500 












’ 
New Hamipshire . 

Massachusetts.... 
Rhode Island .... 
Connecticut ..... 
Vermont. +..6+..- 
New-York ......- 
New Jersey.....- 
Pennsylvania ...¢ 


Michigan .......+ 3,300. ...6- GBD. c'cccces 
Virginia sees 

North Carolina... 
Georgia ....q@--- 
Alabama ........ 
Mississippi ...... 
Arkansas ........ 


ee ereeee 


17,100 51,200 125,500 
Whig majority now ..104,400 
From this table it will be seen that of the 
twenty-one States which have held Elections since 
1836, twelve gave majorities for Mr. Van Buren. 
and nint against him, with an aggregate Van Buren 


Total ....73,500 
V. B. majority in 36 5°27,300 


majority of 22,300. Of the-same States, fifteen 
at their latest elections have given majorities against 
Mr. Van Buren and but six in his favor; while the 
aggregate majority against him is above 100,000. 
These’ States gave in 1836 One Hundred and 
Fifty-seven votes for Mr. Van Buren, and One 
Hundced and Ten against him. Acporting to 
their last elections they would now give Two Hun- 
dred and Sixteen votes against and Fifty for his 
e-election. 

The five remaining States have held no Giene- 
ral Election since 1836, except Louisiana, which 
chose a Governor, Members of Congress, and Le- 
gislature last week ; but we have not yet heard 
from it. Missouri and Illinois hold their Elections 
in August; Delaware and South Carolina in Oc- 
tober. Should all these but Delaware go for the 
Administration, it would leave the Whig Electoral 
Vote of the whole Union Two-Hundred and Nine- 
teen; the Van Buren Vote Seventy-five, or about 
one-fourth of the whole number.. Under these 
circumstances, there is much ground for belief in 
the suggestion that Mr. Van Buren will probably 
not be a candidate for re-election. ’ 





Hon. Felix Grundy, U. S. Senator from Ten- 
nessee, has been appointed by the President At- 
torney General of the United States, in place of 
Hon. Benj. F. Butler, resigned. ‘This is a very 
fair appointment. Mr. Grundy is a statesman of 
high character and undoubted talent. The ap- 
pointment is obnoxious, however, to the objection 
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hitherto strongly urged by Mr. Van Buren him- 
self as well as Gen. Jackson against elevating Mem- 
bers of Congress to Executive stations. 
Se 
BANK RESUMPTION: 

The Philadelphia Banks held a conference on 
Thursday night of last week, and agreed to resume 
Specie Payments in full.on the 1st day of August 
next. There were four dissenting votes, of which 
that of the United States Bank was one. But all 
will beyond doubt heartily co-operate in making 
the Resumption universal and perfé€t on that day. 
Allthe Pennsylvania Banks will coincide of course, 
and we hope those of Maryland and Virginia will 
either co-opef@te or very shortly follow the ex- 





— 

hose who were adverse -to fixing the earliest 
day positively for Resumption considered that by 
delaying until a part, even, of the bountiful Har- 
vest now onthe ground should be secured, the 
old Southern States would be enabled to. unite in 
the measure—discharging the heavy balances 
against them by shipments of Wheat, &Xc. and ren- 
dering the Resumption natural and easy. They 
argued that those Banks would have neither the 
same inducements nor the same facilities for so 
doing if the Northern Banks, and especially the 
Bank.of the United States, should abruptly re- 
sume without a concert with them. That institu- 
tion was expected to afford them direct aid in so 
doing, which it will now be unable to furnish. 

- All this may be well founded; but the position 
that a Bank whose notes ‘promise to pay Specie, 
and which is able to pay it, ought peremptorily to 
do so, is in our viewimpregnable. The most rig- 
orous honesty, punctuality and good faith, is at all 
times the very best policy. Such is our convic- 
tion; and we therefore maintain that no consider- 
ations of even public advantage should prevail with 
a Bank to prolong a state of Suspension one mo- 
ment beyond the existence of an absolute necessi- 
ty therefor. 

It is but just to the Philadelphia Banks to add, 
they have for some time kept their notes within 
from 1 to 1 1-2 per cent. of specie-paying New- 
York—evincing that they have either actually paid 
specie whenever demanded, or something equiva- 
lent. The notes of the Detroit Banks, which have 
paid specie for the last two months, have been con- 
stantly four or five times more depreciated than 
those of Philadelphia, which are reckoned non- 
specie-paying. __ 

Whatever it may be worth—and it is only the 
principle and example which we esteem of an 
immediate or practical benefit—the Philadelphia 
Banks will resume on the 1st of August. The 
Boston Banks perfected their Resumption last 
week ; and nearly all those of New England have 
virtually resumed. The Essex Bank at Guildhall, 
Vt. and the Lancaster Bank, N. H. are in bad cre- 
dit. The Wells River at Newbury, Vt. has fully 
recovered from the discredit into which it was 
thrown by the failure of the WindsorBank. The 
Woodstock is still somewhat doubtful. The 
Windsor is ruined. 





Hon. Jabez Jackson, of Ga.—Our remarks of 
last week were founded in a misapprehension of 
the course of this gentlemen. Though a friend 
of the Administration, he has of late been openly 
and warmly opposed to the Sub-Treasury scheme, 
aed would have voted against it had not his failing 
health compelled him to leave the crowded and 
exciting day and night sessions of the House of 
Representatives. Since he came to Saratoga, his 
health has very greatly improved. 


The Citizens of New-York (City) opposed to 
the Sub-Treasury scheme, will celebrate the de- 
‘feat of the measure in Congress by public rejoic- 
‘ings this day. 

Mr. Forrest, the actor, who delivered an Oration 
on the 4th of July, which is very highly spoken 
of, will, it is thought, be an Administration candi- 





date for Congress from that city in November. 











REMARKS OF MR. WEBSTER, 
On the Hepeal of the Deposite Act, 

In the Senate on Monday, the bill to modify the 
clase of the fifth section of the Deposite Act of 
1836, (so as to suspend-or rather to destroy, w 
the force of the prohibition on the reception of the 


notes of Banks issuing notes of less than-five-de}... 
lars till the first of October next, when it is to re. 


vive and continue in operation, &c.) and to repeal, 
finally, the remaining provisions of the first twelve” 
sections pf that act, including all that relates te 
Banks @nd Bank Notes, was read a third time ; and 
the question being announced by the chair—Shall 
this bill pass ? % ; 

Mr. Webster said, there is rio: time to discuss this 
measure further—at least I do not feel called upon to pur 
sue the discussion—but { will ‘ask the indulgence of the 
Senate for a few moments while I explain what the state 
of things will be, according to: my understanding, ‘if this 
bill shall become a law. 

First, then, after the first day of October next, no bank 
bill, great or small, can be received at the Post Office, or 
the Land Office, or’ the Custom-house,_if the bank which 
issued it issues bills less than five dollars. - 

This will necessarily exclude the paper of-nearly all the 
banks in the Northern and Eastern States, and sevéral oth- 
ers. All this has been repeatedly shown. 

In the second place, no bill of any bank can be received 
at the Post Office, the Land: Office, or the Custom-howm, 
which bill is of aless denomination than twenty. dollars. 
This is prescribed by-the last Treasury Circular. Now, sit, 
what is the plain consequence of this? How are p 
or small postage accounts, to be paid intwenty dollar bills? 
How are post-masters to pay back the change? If the de 
puty post-officers in the country obey this circular, it will 
be the occasion of perpetual embarrassment to themselves 
and to the public. : , 

I have supposed, also, thet this would be found very in- 
convenient in the operations of the Land Offices. If I have 
been rightly informed, it-is not, in some of the new States, 
always easy to obtain bills of a denomination of twenty 
dollars or upwards. And I have supposed; especially, that 
the poor people who purchase forty-acre tracts, would be 
put to considerable inconvenience. In the bill which I in 
troduced into the Senate, a section .was contained rem 
ing this inconvenience, and allowing smaller bills, if they 
were the bills of spécie-paying banks, to be received. This 
provision, however, was rejected, together with all others 
which the bill contained. Having spoken, sir, the other 
day of my bill’s having been overlaid by that of the How 
rable Member from Pennsylvania, or of his being used & 
an instrument to displace mine, I ‘wish to say that I meant 
no complaint at all against the mannérin which that gen 
tleman brought forward his-measure. His course was en 
tirely fair, as he intended to support, and did Sati “the 
system which he proposed, throughout. His object, cer 
tainly, was to support his own bill, not to displace mine} 


yet my bill being displaced, there was a majority against 
his. 


In the third place, ‘sir, it is evident that the repeal of the 
deposite act leaves the public moneys in the entire contrél’ 
of the Treasury Department -and the. President, in the 
same manner as this’ control -existed-in théeis hands after 
the removal of the deposites and before Congress provided 
any regulation on the subject. By the act of 1789, so much 
relied on, the Treasurer ‘is to receive and keep the, moneys 
of the United States, but the , Secretary of the Treasury is 
to superintend the collection of the revenue, and it was the 
well known doctrine and practicé of the last. Administre 
tion, that all these officers, in the discharge of their duties, 
are under the immediate direction of the President, and ate 
but his agents ahd igstruments. So that the public me 
neys are now to be received, kept and disbursed, as the 
President may see fit'to ordér. * .. 

In the last place, sir, it is quite-obvious that the Sear 
tary of the-Treasury, under direction of the President, may, 
if this bill shall pass, use any State Banks ‘he chooses, 
whether they are specie-paying banks or not ; whether they 
issue small notes or-not, or whatever may be their charac 
ter or condition. He will not be obliged to use banks, but 
he may use them, and may select them.at his pleasure.— 
We repeal all limitations, we dispense with all securities, 
and leave the whole matter tc the Department and to the 
President. I believe, sir, that the collectors now-deposite 


‘| the public moneys in banks, and have’ no doubt they wil 


continue to do se. If they shall be called on te pay mo 
ney.to the Treasurer, the Treasurer will keep that money 
also in the banks, or.some of them. What else can he do 
with it? While we thus repeal all legal connexion with 
the banks, guarded as that connexion has been, by many 
provisions for the security of the public money, we are like- 
ly to see a connexion renewed, without legal sanction of 
authority, with no provisions whatever for security, and t 
be extended just asfaras the Executive Goverriment may 
choose. This is the point, then, ‘to which we have now 
arrived, in the process of separating the concérn# ‘of ‘st 
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Governmient from the concerns of the banks, and keeping 
the money of the People out of the hands of corporations 
individuals. 2 
—_ — soem followed and spoke at length in opposition 
to the bill, as a legislative surrender of all power over the 
i y into the hands of — Executive, -—_ et 
confirmation of ‘that assumption of power made by Presi- 
dent aor we in 1834, and which Re then yw was 
made for an-extraordinary and temporary purpose, and 
which he afterwards urged Congress to withdraw from him, 
and to regulate the subject by law. 
- Kreonversation by ee Strange and Preston follow- 
ad. chiefly on party political topics. 
me Staith, of Indiana, said, had this question been un- 
‘ger consideration qt an earlier period of the session, he 
qould*bave felt justified in detaining the Senate while he 
ye his Views upon it. He was aware, however, that at 
is period of the session he could render his State and the 
eountry greater service by remaining silent, and saving the 
time he might eccupy in discussion, to be employed in use- 
fal action, than by any thing he could say on this subject 
at this period of the session. It was action, and not speech- 
es, that was called fer. The session was in the last week, 











VIRGINIA COMMERCIAL CONVENTION.—SOCIAL 
SYSTEM OF THE SOUTH. 


Within a few years past there has sprung up in Virginia, 
and the other Squthern States, a strong desire to partici- 
pate in those enterprises of trade and manufactures, for 
which we of the North are distinguished. This we are glad 
to see; for it is a proof that the spirit of northern civiliza- 
tion, and the ideas proper to the northern social system, 
are making their way into the South, where, not long since, 
in the pure spirit of feudal barbarity, trade and manufac- 
tures were held in contempt, and to be lord ofa plantation 
was esteemed the only object worthy of a liberal ambition. 
Weare, therefore, inclined to look with pleasure and good 
will upon all the efforts of our southern brethren, to create 
umong themselves the industry of trade and manufactures. 
We do not participate, in the slightest degree, in that nay- 
row and ignorant jealousy, which imagines that the pro- 
gress of the South in these respects, will be injurious to 
the North; for we are well aware that whatever tends 
permanently to increase the productive-industry of any one 
portion of the Union, must be ‘sympathetically advanta- 
geous to the whole. ; 

Mr. Calhoun, who has a quick eye for turning to his 
own benefit, or supposed benefit, any given state of public 
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more profitable to hire it out or,sell it, in the cotton grow- 
ing States. Hence it is, that every year, through the agen- 
cy of the slave traders, some thirty or forty thousand ot the 
thriftiest laborers .of Virginia are transported into disti nt 
régions,—a traffic not more disgraceful than it is disi s- 
trous to the Ancient, Dominion. _This is the very policy af 
ihe old womian who killed the hen that laid the golden egg ; 
this is the political economy of the savage who cuts duwn 
the tree to get at the fruit. The great source of wealth is 
labor; and as long as the labor of Virginia is suffered to be 
thus drawn off to distant States, Virginia can never thrive. 
It is the South—not the North—that is sucking at her 
heart’s blood. [Boston Atlas. 
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THE NEW STEAMBOAT LAW. 

AN ACT authorizing the appointment of persons to test 
the usefulness of inventions toimprove and render safe 
the boilers of steam engines against explosions. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress as- 
sembled,: That the President of the United States be, and 
he hereby is, authorized to appoint three persons, one of 
whom at least shall-be a man of experience and practical 


l much important business remained to be transacted i i ; 
Ay swhhich his Skate, and the other States of the Union were | Pinion, is gecking to avail hinuelf of this awakening in- wn nen, eee emp ern haneeem ja ng 
~~ ~ deeply interested; and however mueh it would have grati- | Clination at the South for trade end matufattures, as ‘the shall be compe oat judges of the usefulness of oon _— 
ceived | fied his feelings to have shown the odiousness of a propo- | ™eans of promoting his own political schemes. There are tion heneieies a om sm causes of explosion i +n boil. 
“hows, - sition to unite, without control, the purse and the.sword in | ‘Wo grand pillars upon which he seeks to elevate his pres-| | ai), said persons shall jointl Bein 4 ; “ ; 
lars. the hands of the Executive, he would forego that pleasure, | ‘dential chair,—one is the cry of abolition,—the false and thane taade for the urpose of fees the all te ~od 
ow, sir, and content himself with asking that the question on the | ridiculous alarm, that the people of the North intend forci- | | ting the ex Josion of boilers that shall be sumed tor 
stages, sage-of the bill should be taken by yeas and nays, as he | Dly to interfere with the slave property of the Souby~and ciashe Couatdonedion ; andif any one or more ‘of such inven- 
ar bills? ired to have his name recorded against it at every.step. | the other is, a direct trade with Europe, and the eman-| ion, or discoveries justify io theip judgement, the experi- 
the de. The yeas and nays were accordingly ordered. cipation of the South from the commercial thraldom of the ment, and the intonier desires that this inv ention shall be 
it will “XM. Benton argued that all the banks had wholly and | North! subiectedl to the ‘test, then the said . oosed 
nselves ~ for ever incapacitated themselves from being used as de- Instead of acting the part of a patriot and statesman, nom os a waetery _ + nelle oe xn — aa pn ioe 

positories of the public money under the deposite act of and seeking to enlighten this awakening seal for commerce, ments to be tried as in their judgement may be ne i 

ery in 1836, whether that act should be repealed or not. by pointing out the true nature of the obstacles which op-| "determine the character and usefulness af uy such im 
i Mr. Tallmadge oupromned his surprise-that Mr. Benton, seer) Maman with pe ae ore politician, } tion. 

tates, ‘ who, with the rest of the majority of the Committee on | Would turn it into a mere instrument for promoting sec- be i ; 
twenty Fin.1ce, had very Intely reported tha all bazks which had { tional jealousies, and thereby advancing his own supposed Po hens cnattee re adler oe apa 

, not issued notes of less than five dollars would, on restimp- | PT!Vate interest. i i i i 
Witte | tantbe"qulgod wee seloetsi hy theSecrnry a te | Tis Mallory, hs Buners, hi Pickeae, he Ret, | omnes inventions, nd sal rect de preparation 
h Tim Treasury as depositories of the public money—that Mr. B, | ——™en without information or sagacity, in whoog ‘nation as they shall deem mais: suitable and convenient for the 
>medy- should now declare that-no banks whatever would be so | S°Uls, prejudice, ignorance, and self-conceit hold a joint em- ve he and shall make a full report of their doings to 
if they qualified. “Mr. T. said he could not comprehend the con- | Pie-—they, doubtless, believe all the nonsense which he oe et dndiederinnsthoention pe . 
~ This sistency of the two positions. puts into their heads, and-to which they give utterance.— Seo. 3 And be it further ‘enacted That to carry into 
others Mr. Calhoun briefly assigned his reasons why he should | We have no higher opinion of their sense and intelligence, | 7 tho: feregbing objects, there, be, and there a by is 
- other -reluctantly vote against the bill, the chief of which was | than to suppose them honest. But it is impossible for us eennesioined et a pew cay hae Say try one Ne 
How understood to be the surrender of power over the public | ' imagine, that Cathoun himenlf—cacl and eles beaded aang ropriated docu of sixt thousand rs and 
sed & money to the discretion of the Executive. es he ie—can be the dupe of these wilssrable sophionton+—| much at as shall be sammie for the above purpo- 
meat The bill was then passed, 27 to 22. It is quite impossible for us to suppose that he really be-| °°."Ch501 be subject to the order of said board, and to sle- 
© oe See lieves that the inferiority of the South in almost every ele- fray such ex ee as shall be incurred b their direction 
yas en i ment of civilization, and more particularly in those great | .““Y §0 - dd y 7 

CONGRESS.—LATEST. : ‘pitts Sarena y Lhe ‘@ueliae, be including the sum of three thousand dollars to each, for 

rt, “the The Harbor Billi jected in the Se Frid instruments of civilization, orn and arte, ne his personal services and expenses: Provided, however, 
t, cop rbor was rejected in the Senate on Friday | he alleges, to the partial legislation of the Federal Gevecn- Thet thelr ecosunte challte ssstled at the Treasury, in the 


night, by a vote of 18 to 18, the President pro tem. giving 
the casting vote in the negative. 

We learn from other sources that the House was in ses- 
sion at 6,0’clock on-Sunday morning—when the cars left, 
but without a quorum—that an immense amount of busi- 


ment! Mr. Calhoun is neither a fool nor a fanatic ;—he 
believes no such thing. He knows as well as we do, the 
true cause.of the inferiority of the South. It is no seeret, 
it isnme new discovery. Washington, Jefferson, Madison, 
Marshall, Hooper, Doddridge—every Southern Statesman 


same manner as those of other public agents. 
Approved, June 28th, 1838. M. VAN BUREN. 





The Putaski.—F rom the statements of Mr. G. Y. Da- 


ontrol” ’ 
ini” the ness had been transacted ia-one or the other branch. of sound understanding, for the last fifty years,—has ac-| |; hae a 
sabe In the Senate, among other things done on Saturday, | knowledged, however reluctantly, that the true cause of sa ulin Gods Danenel — tore apdlbans - 
sided the vote of Friday night rejecting the Harbor Bill was re- | southern inferiority was to be discovered in the social sys-| i,2 Pulaski, have never been, nor will ever be os elle 
» much considered, one or.two items struck out, ($20,000 for, im- | tem of the South. That system answers very well in a from the merciless surge. Mr. Davis had not retired when 
own proving the navigation of the Cumberland above Nashville, | newly settled country, where the soil is rich and unexhaust- the explosion occurred, and this fact when taken in con- 
sury is was one,) and the whole PoE Eean ee modified that for | ed, and where the climate is favorable to the production of nection with the firmness of his character, should entitle 
as the all. same ap pre.312,000, ose half shoud be paid during | some staple, the demand for which exceeds the supply.— his declarations to greater confidence. He says that when 
need the year "38, and the ether moiety during ’39—and passed. | Under such circumstances, a country with the social insti- the boat is supposed to have gone down, there was a por- 
luties; ‘Thgse amendments were concurred in by the House. tutions of the South makes rapid progress. Bat it very| tion of the stern which had not submerged ; that there 
ndaie The Fortification Bill was then taken up and passed | soon reaches its culminating point, and then begins a long, | yore some 60 or 70 persons, chiefly ladies, upon the stern; 
cc mo with similar‘amendments, as to the amount of appropria- | lingering, miserable decay, tor which no remedy is to be that upon the sinking, they were seen to scramble towards 
as the tions to be paid this year and next. The House also con- | found but in the total change of the system. the highest part, but that upon the breaking up of the boat, 
curred in these amendments. : : . . Take the case of Virginia herself. Instead of seeking the after part caxecined as-it were, and that portion of the 
soil Jn the House, the Senate bill to restrain the circulation | the causes of her decline—as Mallory did in his report to promenade deck wliich was, cttuched te:it, wes carried 
may, of the notes of the old Bank of the U. S., passed by the aid | the Commercial Convention at Richmond—in the oppres- away, and all who were on the after part of the boat were 
a of the previous question, which was liberally used during | sions of the Federal Government, let him study the buried in ‘a common ruin. Mr. Davis is confirmed in this 
r they a ee ie, be : : of Rufin’s Virginia F ‘armer’s Register—the ablest pub- opinion from the fact that the stern, thus stripped of the 
ares an Annuity bill, the bill to authorize the sale of | lication of the sort which has ever appeared in this coun- nade'deck, followed the little fragment upon which 
s, but the U. S. Bank bonds, the New York fire bill, the Light try—and that sagacious writer, who certainly cannot.be ac- was, for six hours, (aid consequeptly after day light,) 
ire Pian ES, Oo. Ge. ard, : . cused of any undue prejudices against the peculiar institu- | ,metimes within 20 feet, and ther® was nota human being 
ities, The House concurred with the Senate in their amend- | tions of the South, will-unfold to him the true state of the | ,,, be seen upon it. This, we may add, was the condition 
o the ment to the general post-office bill. So the express mail.| case as it now exists. of the stern when seen several days afier tlie occurrence by 


ak 


is to be continued. 
Few bills remained to be acted on which would call out 


opposition. [ Argus. 





In Eastern Virginia, the soil, (the first great source of 
wealth) is exhausted by along course of reckless and un- 
thrifty cultivation. ‘This same thing, however, had occur- 


two different vessels. Mr. Lamar and Mr. Davis concur 
in saying, that upon landing, there were two vessels just 
within the bag at the mouth of New River, which made 





y me ——————— F 
00 itain.—The i i _| red in the older parts of New England, New York and | .very exertion to go to the rescue of the lost, but that they 
ty ‘ sear ts tahieleod pas r hi ohio an tee Pennsylvania, some thirty or forty na mg ans?: there it ne 4 stopped from this work of mercy by adverse winds 
with “Texian newspeper lately received at this office, is new to led toa. change in the system of gene of which and waves. —_ 
many Wis; thougli of rather old date. New or old, it is of suffici. | P° Tstoration of the exhausted ‘elds, in virtue of. w We expect, ina day or two, to lay before our readers a 
Tike- én Giamtcytonce te Gieerve vo cbdatied UF enn benders they are more fertile now than ever. Why should not the | ...tement not yet properly authenticated, but which we 
mm, oF . ‘ [ihikt: Tee. | “me thie be done in, Viegense 7 ‘ believe to be true, which will place the awful responsibili- 
id to ‘ Houston, (Texas) June 8, | _, ** things stand at present, an almost insuperable obsta |. of this dreadful loss of life where it should rest. 
may We are extremely gratified to learn that Gen. Hender- | °!€ &xists, in the deficiency of labor. alone Se labpe “ "Tis a burtken 
now son, our diplomatic agent near the -Government of Great |‘ Eastern Virginia is performed by slaves. k Pager ey Too heavy for a man that hopes for heaven ;” 
fhe Britain, has succeeded in effecting a commercial arrange- demand for slaves for the southern market, keeps the price |, justice demands its victim, and truth must not blench, 





ment with that Government, whereby Texian vessels and 
Cargoes will be admitted into the ports of Great Britain, 
and a direct trade opened between the two countries. 


of labor in Virginia, far above what it would be in the nat- 
ural course of things. It is actually bad economy to em- 





ploy slave labor in restoring the soil of Virginia; it is far 





however frightful may be the consequene. 
es [ Wilmington, N. C. Advertiser. 
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FROM THE CREEK NATION. 

We have great pleasure in copying the following from 
the Arkansas Gazette of June 20th. 

‘ Creek Nation, June 12,1838. 

To the Editor of the Arkansas Gazette.— 

* ir: Ris with feelings of regret, that the undersigned, 
chiefs of the Creek Nation, have had interpreted to them a 
report, in your paper of May 30th, stating that the Creek 
Indians show but little disposition to plant corn; and that 
in several instances they have destroyed their own fences, 
and that the v!d women have been heard to declare that 
as soon as the green corn is fit to pull, the whites must 
look ont, and that most of them carry the marks of deter- 
mined vengeance in their countenances; and that tl.is re- 
port has come through so respectable a source as to leave 
no doubt of the fact, as it was given by a gentleman who 
has heen for several years assisting in the emigration of 
the In lians west. 

_ That a great part of the Creeks have been removed at 
the point of the bayonet, is but too true; and that there is 
a dissatisfaction among them, is also true; yet they look 
up to the Government for the fulfilment of the promises 
their agents have made-them. When that is done, all will 
be right. with the Muscogee people ; and until that is done, 
they will not consider themselves fairly dealt with. And, 
as to any disposition to hostilities among us, we know noth- 
ing of it, neither has the first rail of a fence been destroy- 
ed, nor have we heard any thing of the old women’s re- 
port, that white people must look out as soon as the green 
corn is ripe. The Muscogee nation have, at this time, as 
good a prospect for a good crop of corn, considering the 
late spring and the small qaantity of farming tools, as they 
ever had. The gentleman who was the origin of this re- 
port is mistaken, and we would like for you-to give his 
name, as we know of no one who has recently been in the 
Creek nation, who has been employed, for years, in the 

emigrating of Indians ; and we, the undersigned chiefs, do 

declare the report of hostilities against the whites, to be 
utterly untrue. They save too much love for their wives 
and children, to cherish such an idea for a moment. 

The Creek delegation, on their arrival at Van Buren, in 
Crawford county, Arkansas, were there told, to their sur- 
prise, of the report in circulation abont the Creeks, and 
some atteripts were made to-stop them until the facts 
could be ascertained; but through the influence of some 
friends, they were permitted to continue home; and they 
i:fke pleasure in announcing to their Arkansas brothers 
and the world, thatthe report is all false, and hope that 
you wil] give this as a true statement in your paper. 

[Signed by Roley McIntosh, Fush-hatch Micco, and 
twenty-two other chiefs. ] 

B. MARSHALL, IJnterpreter. 


Ext Jacoss, Cc. C. 





APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT, 
By nd with the advice and consent of the Senate. 

Joseph Williams, of Pennsylvania, to be Associate 
Judge, and? Francis Gehon, of Iowa, to be be Marshal ir 
the Territory of Iowa, from afid after the third day of July. 

Joseph Talbot to be Attorney, and Rebt. J. Chester 
to be Marshal for the District Court of the United States. 
established in the Western District of Tennessee, for’ the 
counties of Benton, Carroll, Henry, Obion, Dyer, Gibson, 
Lauderdale, Haywood, Tipton, Shelby, Fayette, Harde- 
man, McNairy, Hardin, and Perry. 

William M, Gwin to be Marshal for the Soughern District 
of Mississippi. 

John A. Monges, of Delaware, tobe Consul for the pori 
of Matagorda, in the Republic of Texas. 

Angustin Owen, Surveyor and Inspector of the Revenue 
for the port of Urbana, Virginia, vice Thos. E. Hooper. 
resigned, to take effect the 1st of July next, 

Robert H. Webb, Surveyor and Inspector of the Re- 
venue at Suffolk, Virginia, from the 26th instant, vice James 
Prentiss, resigned. 

Samuel F. Butterworth to be Attorney, and Adolphu- 
G. Weir to be Marshal for the Northern District ofgMis- 
sissippi. ’ : 

Seles J. Stuli,to be a Justice of the Peace for the coun- 
ty of Washitigton, in the District of Columbia. , 

Thomas Henderson, Receiver of Public Moneys at Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, from the 25th of the present month, vice J. 
C. Avery, who declines the appointment. 

David E. Owen, Receiver of Public Moneys at Marion. 
Qhio, from the 25th of the present month, vice Alexander 
Long, deceased. 

Albert M. Lea, to be Commitsioner “ for running, mark- 
ing, and ascertaining the southern bo’ line of Iowa, 
west of the Mississippi River, which divides said Territo- 
ry from the State of Missouri.’ 





Hon, L. J. Papineau, the celebrated Canadian 
Reformer, recently passed re New-York from 


THE JEFFERSONIAN. 
NORK1H-EASTEKN BOUNDARY. 


IN SENATE...... -- June 18, 1838, 


The motion of Mr. Wixuiams, of Maine, for 
leave to bring in “a Bill to provide for Surveying 
the North-Eastern Boundary Line of the United 
States, according to the provisions of the ‘l'reaty of 
Peace of 1783,” being uuder cousideration— 

Mr. DAVIS, of Mass. addressed: the Senate as follows: 
Mr. Prestpent—The Chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, who has just resumed his’ seat, (Mr. 
+ Buchanan, ) has deprecated, in earnest terms, a war with 
Great Britain, and so do 1; but neither that, nor any other 
| consideration, shall deter me from meting out to our citi- 
zens that measure of justice which is necessary to preserve 
peace at home. This is a very important question, ‘and 
one that ought to engage the most serious attention of the 
Senate; for the tardy progress of events here has nearly 
exhausted the patience of Maine. I know it is a dry, un- 
interesting labor to investigate old lines, and to trace 
through a long period the evidence by which they are sus- 
tained. lt isthe last task that one can covet here, espe 
cially after the searching mind of my colleague has ex- 
hausted itself upon the subject. But the attention of the 
country must be aroused to the matter. It cannot and 
must not sleep in its present posture; and, however pain- 
ful the effort, I feel bound to employ the time of the Senate 
while I advert to some proofs and views of the subject 
which were left unnoticed by my colleague. To apply 
these proofs, I must necessarily advert to evidence, which 
he dwelt upon with a force and clearness which I cannot 
hope to improve. I have bestowed time enough upon this 
subject to give it a full examination; and I hesitate not to 
declare that there really is no question in the ease, so clear 
and decisive is the evidence; and it really seems to me, 
that, while our Commissioners have examined the case with 
great ability, by far the larger portion ofthe evidence and 
the arguments are about any thing and every thing but the 
direct question, raised by the treaty. The language of the 
treaty is so explicit that nothing is left in.doubt to argue 
about. By introducing collateral matter, and thus making 
up, as you see, Mr. President, great folio volumes, Great 
Britain has succeeded in compelling us to print books to 
refute reasoning that has but a remote bearing, if any at all, 
on the subject. ‘This is the fruit of diplomacy. I shall 
prove, before I sit down, that this process has worked us 
into our present condition; for, when we began to nego- 
tiate, no doubt darkened.the mind of either Government in 
regard to the questions now agitated. Great Britain 
redsoned as we reason, and admitted what we now 
claim. 

If the Senate will examine the treaty of 1783, on which 
rest our rights, they will perceive that his Britannic Ma- 
Jjeaty, in the first article, “‘ acknowledges the United States, 
viz. New Hampshire, Massachusetts Bay, [&c. naming 
them all, ] to be tree, sovereign, and indepeudent States; 
that he treats with them as such; and for himself, his heirs, 
and successurs, relinquishes all ciuims to the Government, 
propriety, and territprial rights uf the same,,and every part 
thereof.” This language shows a plain intenuon of sepa- 
rating fur ever from Great Britain the eutire territury ot 
each State, without diminution, The treaty then pro- 
ceeds: 

j* “And that all disputes which might arise jn future on the sub- 
ject of boundafies of the said Unined States may be preycuted, it 
ts hereBy agreeu and declared tuat the foliowiug are, and shali be, 
their boundaries, to wit: 

seAry 2. From the North West angle of Nova Scotia, to wit: 
that ufigle which is formed by a line drawn due noth trom the 
source of the St, Croix River to the Highlands, along the said 
Highlands which divide those rivers that empty themseives into 
the St. Lawrence from those which fall into tue Atlantic Ocean, to 
the Nui:th-westernmost head of the Connecticut River,” &c., 
rouud to the Atlantic Ocean, 

‘Then it proceeds; 

“ East by a line to be drawn along the middle of the river St. 
Croix, from its mouth in the Gay of Fundy to its sour e; and 
from its source, directly North, to the aforesaid H ghlauds which 
divide the rivers that full into the Atlantic Ocean troin those which 
fall into the river St. Lawrence ” 

Such is the plain, unambiguous reading of the treaty: 
and yet Great Britain denies that, by this description, we 
can tind the lines described. 

The question then is, where is the northwest angle of 
Nova Scotia? This is the point of departure, and mani- 
festly spoken of as a known, pre-existing place. I shall 
first cunsider this question upon the evidence contained in 
the treaty; and I hold that the proof on the face of this in- 
strumeyt is so plain, so unequivocal, and so decisive, that 
it is next to impossible that this point should not be ascer- 
tained with precjsion, The northwest angle of Nuva Sco- 
tia is the angle formed by tife north and the west boundary 
of that Province. This north line is continued along the 
Highlands westerly, between the United States and Cana- 
da. The intersection of these lines, therefure, constitutes 
also the northeast angle of the United States. The north- 
west angle of Nova Scotia is selected as the starting point, 
doubtless because the north and the west lines of Nova 


the angle, an ancient, known If: then we can 
the treaty fiud the northeast angle of the United States, as 
it springs from the same point, we shall identify the place 
in question. ’ 

‘The treaty tells us, in substance, that there.is no monu- 
ment at this place, but points out how the angle is tobe 
tuund, viz, by drawing a, line from the source of the St, 
Croix River due north to the Highlands. which divide the 
rivers emptying into the St. Lawrence from those which 
fall into the Aulantic Ocean The source of the St.. Croix 
is ascertained by agreement, and a monument has been 
made. From this monument, if,a line can be run due north 
till it falls upon the Highlands described, then at its termi- 
nus is the northwest angle of Nova Scotia. Whoever 
looks at the map will see that there is an elevation of land 
which forms the southeastern skift of the valley of the-St. 
Lawrence, from which waters divide and flow both ways, 
and that this is the only Highland south and east of the St. 
Lawrence, from which water flows. into that, river. It 
is equally obvious that a due north line from the monument 
will fall upon this Highland, and that it can fall upon 
no other which sends down rivers. into the: St. Lawrence. 
We can then at once satisfy the two great and leading re- 
quirements of the treaty.-.We can run a line due north 
trom the head of St. Croix, till it reaches the summit of 
land which sends its waters down into the St. Lawrence. 
The treaty requires that the Northern Boundary of the 
United States shall run along this-summit; and- at the in- 
tersection of these two lines, the one. running north, and 
the other westerly, shall be the northwest angle of Nova 
Scotia, and the northeast angle of the United States. 
Is uhere, then, any embarrassment whatever in identify- 
ing this puint? I think to an ingenyous mind there is 
none. 

But Great Britain is not satisfied, because she says the 
treaty requires Highlands from which water flows into the 
Auantic Ucean also. Look, then on the map, and you will 
see it every where diversified with the sources of streams 
flowing down the other slope of these Highlands into 
the sea. There are the head-waters of the Ristigouche, 
the St. John’s, the Penobscot, &c. Do not these waters 
flow into the sea? Yes, says Great Britain, but the Ris- 
tigouche flows first through the Bay of Chaleur and the 
Guif of St. Lawrence, and the St. John’s through the 
Bay of Fundy ; therefore these rivers do not fall into the 
sea, and the treaty description fails in this particular. Is 
this a just conclusion? Suppose this circumstance crea- 
ted a real doubt whether these rivers do flow into the sea, 
can that control the other evidence in the treaty, or must 
that doubt yield to evidence which is clear and decisive ? 
The Highiands spoken of must send down their rivers 
into the St. Lawrence; the line from the St. Croix must 
be due north to such Highlands. And shall it be said that 
we can find neither the one nor the other when we find 
both, because the waters of the Ristigouche, where this 
line terminates, flow through the Bay ot Chaleur into the 
sea? Nothing is plainer than that this doubt must yield 
tv evidence that is thus decisive, and the Ristigouche must 
be taken as a river reterred to, whose waters fiuw into the 
sea. ‘he map shows us that you cannot run a north line 
tu any other highland which divides the rivers which emp- 
ty intww the St. Lawrence from those which empty into the 
Atlautic Ocean. ‘ 

But, sir, the Bays of Fundy and Chaleur, and the Gulf 
of 3t. Lawrence, are parts of the Atlantic’ Ocean. That 
vcean embraces ail bays and inlets formed by it. These 
waters are parts of the great whole, and Chaleur and Fun- 
dy are places in the ocean a8 much as the Grand Bank or 
George’s Bank, or the Gulfs of Mexico and St, Lawrence. 
The names are given as matter of convenience, and we 
might as weil contend that Washington is not in the Dis- 
trict of C. lumbia, because it has a name of its own, as that 
Fundy is not in the Atlantic, or that the oceans of the 
eurth combined are ‘not the great sea, because each has a 
separate name, 

But this part of the question has been so fully argued 
that I will not further dwell upon it than to “say that 
the treaty itself, independent of all other considerations, 
leaves no duubt where the northwest angle of Nova 
Scotia is. 

But there is another view of the question, and I rose 
chiefly to add something to what my colleague advanced on 
this head. 

Ist. I will prove that a line drawn due north from the 
head of St, Croix river to the highlands was drawn in 1621, 
and has ever since been the west boundary of Nova 
Seotia. 

2d, That since 1763 the south Jine of Canada has been, 
and now is, a continuous line drawn from Chaleur Bay, 
which separates that province from Nova Scotia, along the 
highlands southwesterly which divides the rivers which 
empty themselves into the St Lawrence from those which 
fall into the sea, to the waters of Connecticut River. 

3d, That the northwest angle of Nova Scotia was, at 
the making of the treaty of 1783, in this south line of 
Caiada, at the point where the west line of Nova Scotia 








Saratoga on his way to Philadelphia. 


Scotia were ancient and known lines, and, consequently, 


sntersected it. 
4th. That it follows, from these facts being established, 
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CONGRESS—MR DAVIS’S SPEECH ON THE BOUNDARY QUESTION, 


thatthe lines described by ‘the treaty-coincide with the 
lines of the two provinces as they had long existed, so far 
as Massachusetts (now Maine) is bounded on them. 

5th. That Great Britain established and maintained 
these lines as the true boundaries till 1783, when the treaty 
was made, and afterwards, till she found her interest would 
be promoted by owning a portion of Maine whi h lies be- 
tween Canada and New Brunswick, and would afford a 
freer and better communication between these: provinces. 

Allthis 1 will prove from the official acts and declara- 
tions of the Government of Great. Britain. 

The great question is, where is the northwest angle of 
Nova Scotia? for at the same point is the northeast angle 
of the United States. When the treaty was made, Maine 
wasa part of Massachusetts, New Brunswick a part of 
Nova Scotia, and Canada was called the Province of Que- 
bec... With this explanation I proced : 

First, as to the west line of Nova Scotia. The Pro- 
vince of Nova Scotia was granted by James the First, in 
1621, to Sir William Alexander; and [ will ask attention 
to the-west and north boundary, which alone are import- 
ant in this inquiry. The west.line begins at Cape Sable, 
the southwest point of Nova Scotia; thence across the en- 
trance of what is now called the Bay of Fundy, but was 
then called a great inlet of the sea, to the St. Croix River; 
thence up that river to its highest spring or head; thence 
north, to.the waters ef the St. Lawrence, or, as it was then 
called, the Great River of Canada; thence down-the bank 
of that river to the sea, and round to the place of beginning. 
Mitchell’s map of this province, published in 1755, was, as 
is agreéd, used by the negotiators in making the treaty in 
1783, and on this map this line appears running due north 
until it reaches the south branch of the St. Lawrerc:, 
and then down the bank, making the northwest angle a 
this point. ; 

In 1763, France ceded Canada, which was bounded on 
the south bank by the St. Lawrence, which separated it 
from Maine and Nova Scotia, to Great Britain; who thus 
became the proprietor of a great portion of North America. 
In that year, the King issued his proclamation establishing 
the. Province of Quebec. By this. proclamation, it appears 
that he moved the south line of Canada from the river 


Quebec the va'ley of the St. Lawrence. Thuis, a large 
tract of land was taken from Maine and Nova Scotia, and 
annexed to Quebec. In passing from west to east, this 
new south line is represented as crossing the St. Lawrence 
in the 45th degree of north latitude, and continuing on that 
parallel across the Lake Champlain to the highlands, then 
“ along the highlands which divide the rivers which empty 
themselves into the said St.. Lawrerice from those which fall 
into the sea, and also along the north coast of the Bay des 
Chaleurs,” to the Gulf of St. Lawrence, &c. Thus, the 
northwest angle of Nova Scotia was moved back with this 
line, which extended along these highlands from near the 
head waters of. Connecticut River, northeasterly, for three 
hundred miles, to-the head waters of Chaleur Bay, which 
lies between Canada and Neva Scotia. No other change 
was made in the lines of Nova Scotia or Maine by the pro- 
clamation, except thus to place their northern front on 
these highlands. . 

In 1774, this south line of Canada was confirmed by an 
act of Parliament, in which the description is reversed, and 
runs thus: ; 

“ Bounded on the south by a line from the Bay of Chaleur, 
along the highlands which divide the rivers that empty them- 
selves nto the St. Lawren e, froin those which full into the sea, 
to a point in forty-five degrees of northern latitude, and the east- 
ern k of Connecticut River,” &c. : 

In 1763, James Murray was made Governor of Quebec, 
and the south line of the Province, as described in his com- 
mission, is identical with that in the proclamation and act 
of Parliament. 

In 1767, and in 1774, Guy Carlton was made Governor, 
and in both of his commissions the line is similarly de- 

scribed. 

In 1777, Frederick Holdimond was made Governor, and 
this renewed description of the line in his. commission runs 
in this language; 

“ Bounded on the south by a line from the Bay of Chaleur 
Wong the highl.inds whi h divide the rivers that empty them- 


selves into the river St. Lawrence from those which fall into the 
” . 


I read this description, for this commission bears date 
only six years before the making of the treaty of 1783, and 
the line remained unaltered when that treaty was rati- 
fied 


I will now bring down the history of the west line of 


Nova Scotia to the same period. 

In 1763, Montague Wilmot was made Governor of this 
Provinee. His commission says, in allusion to the removal 
of the north line from the river to the highlands, 
' “We have thought proper to restrain and comprise [the Pro- 
vince} within the following limits, viz. to the northward our said 
Province shall be bounded by the southern boundary of Quebec, 
as far as the western extremity of the Bay of Chaleur,” &c. ; “to 
the westward it shall be bounded by a line drawn from Cape Sa- 
ble across the entrance of the Bay of Fundy to the mouth of the 
river St. Croix, by the said river to its source, and by a line 
gore due north from thence to the southern boundary of Que- 





The same description is repeated in the commission of 
Francis Legge, in 1773, and in that of John Parr, in 1782, 
and the line continued unaltered till the ratification of the 
treaty. Here let us stop, and see how the facts are. 

The proclamation, the act of Parliament, and the com- 
missions of the several Governors of Canada, all concur in 
making the south line of Canala one and the same con- 
tinuous line, from 1763 to 1783, stretching along the high- 
lands that divide the rivers emptying themselves into the 
St. Lawrence from_those that fall into the sea, from Cha- 
leur Bay, at the northeast, to the waters of the Connecti- 
cut River at the southwest. In running this distance, it 
passed first between Canada and Nova -Scotia, next be- 
tween Canada and Maine, and, lastly, between Canada and 
New Hampshire; in all about 300 miles. 

In regard to the west line of Nova Scotia, the patent of 
Sir William Alexander, in 1621, and the commission of 
each successive Governor, demonstrate clearly that this line 
run due north from the head of the St. Croix, in the first 
instance, till it came to the bank of the St. Lawrence, but 
after 1763, only to the highlands, where it fell upon the 
south line of Canada, and there terminated, making, with 
that south line as it stretched eastward, from this point of 
Fintersection, towards Chaleur Bay, the northwest angle of 
Nova Scotia. 

Thus were the south line of Canada andthe west line of 
Nova Scotia described, and thus-did they intersect each 
other, forming the northwest angle of Nova Scotia in 1783, 
when the treaty.of peace was negotiated. 

Now, sir, I think I have redeemed one part of my pledge, 
by proving that the northwest angle of Nova Scotia, at this 
point of time, was at this south line of Canada, which 
formed one leg of it. 

Such were the facts in 1783; and now let us look at the 
treaty and consider the boundaries assigned to this quarter 
of the United States. The King of England, in the first 
article, acknowledges the United States, naming every 
State ‘‘to be free, sovereign, and independent States. 
* * And relinquishes all claims to the Government, 
propriety, and territorial rights of the same and every part 
thereof.” Thus showing a clear purpose to make every 
part and portion of the territory of each State free and in- 
dependent, however the bounds might be. The treaty 
then proceeds : 

“ And that all disputes which might arise in future on the sub- 


ject of the boundaries of the said United States may be pre- 
vented, it is hereby agreed and declared that the following are 








and shall be their boundaries, viz. from the northwest angle of 
Nova Scotia, viz. that angle which is formed by a line drawn due 
north from the source of St. Croix River to the highlands, along 
the said highlands, which divide those civers that empty them- 
selves into the river St. Lawrence from those which fall into the 
Atlantic Ocean, to the northwesternmost head of Connecticut 
River,” &c, 

The place of departure is the northwest angle of Nova 
Scotia, spoken of, evidently, as a pre-existing angle made 
at the northwest corner of Nova Scotia by the west and 
north lines of the Province, .as they were established by 
Royal authority and an act of Parliament. But as no 
monument had been made at-this corner, and the precise 
point where these lines intersected had not been ascertain- 
ed, the treaty points out where both the lines had been be- 
fore established, and where they must intersect and make 
the angle. Having done this, the negociators proceed 
with their description along the north boundary of the 
United States, &c. till they come to the Atlantic Ocean, 
and then the treaty runs thus: 

“ East by a line to be drawn along the middle of the river St. 
Croix, from its mouth in the Bay of Fundy te its source, aud 
from its source directly north to the aforesaid highlands, which 
divide the rivers that fall into the Aulantic Ocean from those 
which fall into the river St. Lawrence.” 

Thus you see*how cautious the makers of the treaty 
were, for in this short description they have twice carefully 
delineated both the lines now in question. Allow me tc 
ask, in what does this description of the south boundary ot 
Canada differ from that in the act of Parliament, and in 
the subsequent commissions of the Government ot the Pro- 
vince? In nothing, except the province line begins at 
Chaleur Bay, and the treaty line begins at a point ‘in this 
province line called the north-west angle of Nova Scotia 
In describing the province line, also, the rivers are said to 
fall into the sea; while in the treaty they are, said*to fall 
into the Atlantic ocean. - This shows a difference in words, 
but none in meaning. The language of the act uf Parlia- 
ment bounding Canada is: 

*“ Bounded on the south by a line from the Bay of Chaleur 
along the highlands which divide the rivers that empty themselves 
into the St. Larrents frum those which fall into the sea,” 

This language, without any change of sense, is transfer- 
red into the. treaty, arid doubtless designedly, because it 
had been employed for twenty years to describe the line, 
and had received a practical exposition by common ¢on- 
sent. No reasoning can make we truth, that this old line 
and the treaty line are identical, more obvious than this 
plain statement of facts, derived from official British docu- 
ments. 

In what does the east line of the treaty differ from the 
ancient west line of Nova Scotig? In nothing, Both pass 
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up the St. Croix, and both in a line due north w the high- 
lands. It is true the words south boundary of Canada 
are used in the commissigns instead of highlands, to de- 
signate the north terminus ; but I need not again show that 
tms line was on the summit of land here meant by high- 
lands. The old west line of Nuva Sc tia, as described 
from 1763 to 1783, is identical with the east line of the 
United States,as set forth in the treaty, and the language 
formerly employed to describe it was incorporated ito the 
treaty. Now, sir, if it be possible that a lingering doubt 
can remain in the mind of any one, I entreat him to exam- 
ine the British description of those lines, since the treaty 
of peace was made. In 1786, Guy Carlton was made Go- 
vernor of the Province of Quebec, and the south line is de- 
scribed thus in his commission : 

“ Bounded on the south by a line from the Bay of Chaleur, along 
the highlands which divide the rivers that empty themselves into 
the St. Lawrence from those which fall into the Atlantic Ocean.’, 

At this time the line run first between Nova Scotia and 
Canada, and next between Canada and the United States, 
and yet not a word of the old description is abated or alter- 
ed, except sea is changed into Atlantic Ocean, so as to 
conform to the treaty. Mr. Carlton was also Governor of 
New Brunswick, and in his commission for that province, 
of the same date, is a description of the west line of Nova 
Scotia, which runs thus: 

“Bounded on the westward by the mouth of St. Croix river 
by the said river to its source, and by a line drawn dae north 
from thence to the southern boundary of our province of Quebec ; 
to the northward by the said boundary (of Quebec] as far as the 
western extremity of the Bay des Chaleurs,” 

This differs in nothing from the descriptions I have re- 
cited, which were made before the treaty, but makes the 
lines after the making of the treaty coincide with those 
which existed before, and places the northwest angle of 
Nova Scotia where it was before and at the time of making 
the treaty. 

This description has been reiterated in the commissions 
of the following Governors of New Brunswick, viz. Sir 
James Craige, in 1807 ; Sir George Provost, in 18113; Sir 
J. C. Sherbrooke, in 1816; the Duke of Richmond, in 
1818; and Earl Dalhousie, in 1819. This is. all British 
authority, British deseription, and British-exposition, de- 
fining the lines of jurisdiction of her Provinces where they 
bound on the United States. How de her diplomatists re- 
fute it? How do they prove that the northwest angle of 
Nova Seotia is so vaguely described, and by such ill-chosen 
terms, that it can never be ascertained? How do they 
prove that the highlands of the treaty are south of the 
river St. John’s? How do they prove that there are no 
highlands dividing the watersin the manner mentioned in 
the treaty? When Great Britain sees the coincidence of 
the old Province lines and the lines of the treaty maintain- 
ed. by the clearest proof, nay, the very description of the old 
lines carried into the treaty, and when by her own authori- 
ty she has maintained the jurisdiction of each Province to 
these lines, and no other, how can she set up lines un- 
heard of in the Provinces, ‘unknown to the treaty, and 
unsustained by any of the requirements in it as to the 
boundaries ?—lines which, instead of dividing the waters 
of highlands, run across the rivers, and are one hundred 
miles from the highlands that turn fheir streams into the 








St. Lawrence? 

It is to be accounted for in but one way; she desires a 
portign of our territory for her convenience, and her selfish- 
yess blinds her to all other considerations. She perverts, 
evades, and misconstrues the plainest meaning of language 
—language invented by herself, and steadily employed 
through a long series of years to describe the same ob- 
jects. 

She contends that the northwest angle of Nova Scotia 
cannot be identified, because if it be at the terminus of a 
liae drawn due north from the monument to the highlands, 
it will strike them where the waters flowing ddéwn the 
southern slope do not fall into the Atlantic Ocean, as re- 
quired by the treaty. But, sir, let us begin at Chaleur Bay, 
and trace this line westward, or rather southwestward, tor 
that is its more general course. We find it first separa- 
ting Nuva Scotia and Canada. On one ogee waters 
flow into the St. Lawrence; this is as it be. Cn 


the other, they flow into the Ristagouche, the 
Bay of Chaleur into the Gulf of St ice, and 
thence into the ocean. “They, therefore, fall into the ocean. 


Passing this part of the lv over, we come te the north- 
west angle of Nova Scotia, at the northeast corner of the 
United States ; and here we find Canada, still i 
along the northern slope, with the waters flowing into 
Lawrence, and Maine on the other slope, with waters 
flowing towards Chaleur, until we come to the head 
ters of the St. John’s. These run down the sduth 


Canada, opposite to-which we find the 
Penobscot. From Chaleur to this point 
unentiret sat thirty aaient — bs bs flow — 
the Bay of Chaleur, or undy, through. 
Ristigouche and St. Juhn’s. Pi westwerd, 
line passes out of Maine, and along between Canada 
New Hampshire, to the head of Connecticut Ri 
distance is estimated 















at ninety miles ; and the waters 
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of the Penobscot, the Kennebec, and the Androscoggin, 


start along the south slope; while those on the north slope 
fall into the St. Lawrence. The Penobscot falls into the 
sea through a bay of the same name. The Kennebec and 
Androscoggin meet and pass through the Bay of Sagada- 
hoc intothe sea. From Chaleur Bay, therefore, along the 
highlands to Connecticut River, three hundred and twenty 
miles, all the waterz, are gathered into these rivers befvre 
they fall into the sea, viz. the Ristiguuche, the St. John’s, 
the Penobscot, and the Kennebec, and each of them enters 
the ocean through a bay. If, then, Great Britain is right 
in her assumption, that a river passing through a bay or 
Pulf does not fall into the ocean, none of the waters of this 
slope fall into the ocean. Yet, from 1763 to 1783, when 


# the treaty was mude, all the waters from, Chaleur Bay to 


a 
id 


“Connecticut River, running down the south side of the 
dividing highlands, are represented as falllng into the sea. 
So say the proclamation, the act of Parliament, every 
commission of the Governors, and the treaty itself only 
changes the word sea into Atlantic Ocean. Is this lan- 
guage, so often reiterated, so carefully transferred into the 
treaty itself, so plain and explicit, really without meaning? 
Does it utterly fail to delineate the object intended to be 
described so as to become wholly inapplicable to the line? 
Add to this the fact, that every thing besides this answers 
exactly to the description. The waters flow down the 
«ther side of these highlands into the St. Lawrence. And 
there are no other highlands from which they do so flow, 
or which, in this particular, can answer to the description. 
Is all this evidence to be controlled and set aside upon the 
suggestion that a river flowing through a bay does not fall 
into the sea?’ By no means. I cannot persuade myself 
that the suggestion can raise a reasonable doubt in any in- 
genuous mind; but if it does, that doubt must yield to the 
other clear and certain prrofs that, by rivers falling into the 
sea, these identical rivers were meant. If this view needs 
strengthening, let me add that Mitchell’s map, in which 
_ these streams and bays are represented, was before the ne- 
gotiators, and used to settle the topography, and for other 
purposes, in making the treaty. The matter was doubtless 
treated by the negotiators as it really is; bays were, as they 
always had been in defining these lines, esteemed parts of 
the Atlantic Ocean; places in it, having names, like the 
Grand Bank. It is impossible that those who drew the 
proclamation, the act of Parliament, the commissions of 
the Governors, and the treaty, could have entertained any 
other views, unless they designed to use language without 
any apprepriate meaning; for they cannot be understood 
otherwise than as meaning, by rivers falling into the sea, 
all those streams which had their sources on the south 
slope of these highlands. Great Britain herself practical- 
ly refutes all her reasoning, for she- maintains to this day 
the jurisdiction of Nova Scotia, or rather New Brunswick, 
to that part of the south line of Canada which separates 
those Provinces. This line is always described as passing 
from Chaleur Bay along highlands which divide the rivers 
falling into the sea. But there is not a drop of water flow- 
ing from the southern side of this line which does not find 
its way to the sea through the Bay of Chaleur. Yet she 
understands well how to find this line, by this description, 
und how to maintain the jurisdiction of New Brunswick 
to it. 

I might call up many other matters to sustain my views, 
but I forbear, feeling assured that I have redeemed my 
pledge by proving— 

That the south line of Canada, from 1763 to this time, 
has been a continuous, unbroken, and unaltered line from 
Chaleur Bay to Connecticut River. 

That the west line of Nova Scotia has, during that time, 
undergone no change. 

That consequently the northwest angle of Nova Scotia 
which is formed by this line, and so much of the south 
line of Canada as runs between that Province and Nova 
Scotia, existed from 1763 to the making of the treaty, and 
still remains at the same point. 

That the language employed to describe and establish 
these lines was transferred into the treaty of 1733, without 
any material alteration, for the purpose of establishing 
them as boundary lines of the United States. 

That consequently these old lines and the treaty lines 
are coincident and identical; and if the old lines can: be 
discovered, all embarrassment is removed. 

If these things are so, (and-who can doubt it?) there is 
not, and cannot be, a question where the lines of the 
treaty are, nor whether they can be found. 

But, obvious as these truths are, clearly as it is proved 
that the provincial and the treaty lines are coincident, yet 
I must ask the indulgence of the Senate to listen for a 
short time ‘to the reasoning of Great Britain -herself on 
this subject, before the rapacious desire of acquiring our 
territory had bewildered her understanding. In 1794, a 
commission was appointed to decide which among several 
streams was the St. Croix of the treaty. The British 
commissioners claimed that the western branch of the 
Scoodiac was the point to start the line from, which was 
to run north to the highlands. The American commis- 
sioner the head of the Magaguadavie; but the 
main branch of the Scoodiac was afterwards agreed on as 
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the river St. Croix named in the treaty. There was, how- 
ever, much debate on this point; and I propose to read 
some extracts from the argument of the British commis- 
sioner, to prove that he strenuously contended that the 
Province and treaty lines were idenfical, and that the west 
line of Nova Scotia did not stop short of the St. John’s, 
but crossed it, and extended to the highlands, where we 
say the south line of Canada and the treaty line is. 

“The limits of Nova Scotia, at the time of the treaty of 
peace, Were the same that were established when the Province 
was anciently and originally erected und named, ([1621,] in every 
respect, excepting the island of St. John’s, and the northern 
beundary line, which, by the erection of the Province of Que- 
bec, after the peace of 1763, was altered from the southern bank 
of the river St. Lawrence to the highlands, described in the 
treaty of peace, [1783,] now under consideration ; and, further, 
that with these exceptions, there never was but one and the 
same tract of aountry and islands that formed the Province of 
Nova Scotia.” 

It would be difficult for me to find terms to express a 
more decided opinion that the provincial lines of Nova 
Scotia remained unaltered by the treaty; and that the 
south line ot Canada established in 1763 is along the high- 
lands described in the treaty, and therefore identical with 
the treaty line. 

He next proceeds to prove by an earnest argument that 
the west instead of the main branch of the Scoodiac should 
be assumed as the stream intended by the river St. Croix 
in the treaty, and holds the following language, which 
proves clearly that the thought of finding highlands south 
of the St. John’s, or of that entire river being assigned by 
the treaty of peace to Great Britain, had not as yet occur- 
red to her agents. He labors by the argument to prove 
the expediency of leaving the streams rising in each coun- 
try within that jurisdiction where they rise, as far as pos- 
sible, and affirms that by starting the west line of NovaSco- 
tia from the west branch of the Scoodiac this might be ac- 
complished as to all the rivers except the St. John’s. 

“ A line due north from the source of the western or main 
branch of the Scoodiac or St. Croix will fully secure this effect 
to the United States iu every instance, and also to Great Britain, 
in all instances except that of the river St. Johu’s, wherin it 
becomes impossible, by reason that the sources of this river are 
to the westward not only of the western boundary line of Nova 
Scotia, but of the sources of the Peuobscot and even of the 
Kennebec, so that this north line must of necessity cross the 
St. John’s; but it will cross it in a part of it atmost at the foot’of 
the highihnds, and where it ceases_to be navigable. But if a 
north line is traced from the source of tne Cheputnatecook, 
It will not only cross the river St. John’s, within about fifly 
niles from Fredericton, the metropolis of New Brunswick, but 
will cut off the sources of the rivers which fall into the Bay of 
Chaleur.” 

How distinct and decisive this language is He affirms 
that if the Cheputnatecook branch of the St. Croix or 
Scoodiac is established as the boundary of the treaty, and 
a due north line is run from its head, it will cross the 
sources of the rivers which fall into Chaleur Bay before it 
reaches the hiZhlands. The monument was placed at the 
head of this stream, and a due north line, as he declared, 
does cut on the head waters of the Ristigouche, by extend- 
ing to what we call the highlands of the treaty, and Great 
Britain knew this would be the result when she agreed to 
that river. .There was, therefore, no disagreement about 
the highlands, but Great Britain openly conceded that they 
were north of the sources of St. John’s and the Ristigouche. 
This is all we contend for. 

He next proceeds to prove, but I cannot trouble the Se- 
nate with the whole argument, that the west and north lines 
of Nova Scotia, down to the time of making the treaty in 
1783, remained unchanged, and continued so after the rati- 
fication of the treaty; the west line of Nova Scotia and 
the south line of Canada being, in fact, the lines adopted 
in the treaty as the boundaries of the United States. . He 
concludes his remarks thus: 

* Can it be believed, or for a moment imagined, that, in the 
course of human events, so exact a coincidence could have hap- 
pened between the actual boundaries of the Province of Nova 
Scotia and the boundaries of it described in this treaty, if the 
latter had not been dictated and regulated by the former ? 

* Can any man hesitate to say he is convinced that the com- 
inissioners at Paris in 1783, in forming the 2d article of the 
treaty of peace, in which they have so exactly described this 
northwest angle, had reference to, and were governed by, the 
voundaries of Nova Scotia as described in the grant to Sir Wil- 
tian: Alexander, and the subsequent alteration of the northern 
voundary by the erection of the Province of Quebec 7?” 

The argument literally runs on all-fours -with us in its 
leading views upon the questions now atissue. It repu- 
liates the idea that the north-west angle of Nova Scotia 
cannnot be ascertained, as well as the idea that the sour- 
ces of the St. John’s are not designed, by the treaty, to be 
in the United: States. It is equally clear that the high- 
ands of the treaty are north of all these waters, and, of 
course, rejects the late notion that the St. John’s does 
aot fall into the Atlantic Ocean according tu the terms of 
the treaty. 

Great Britain, then, stands condemned by her own con- 
duct, and out of the mouths of her authorised agents.— 
She has nothing left to stand upon in support of her claims 
but the fact that she succeeded in so puzzling the head of 
the Dutch King that he could not discover the north-west 
angle of Nova Scotia. I will not occupy the time of the 
Senate in attempting to refute such absurd pretensions as 





that the north-west angle of Nova Scotia is at Mars ily, 
If Great Britain cannot be satisfied with the treaty de. 
scription of the highlands, because the waters descending 
the south slope fall into bays instead of the sea, while i, 
every other particular the description is full, accurate ang 
complete, how can she content herself with a line from 
Chaleur Bay to Mars Hill, which, instead of running ‘on 
highlands, crosses first the streams of that bay, and next 
the waters and valley of the great St. John’s? Hoy 
again, can she reconcile it with her objections to the thy 
highlands, to contend for those between the St, John’s ay 
the Penobscot, which, in no one particular, correspond y 
the requirements in the treaty. 

This is only proof that selfishness will lead us toe, 
tremities ; that it is a blind guide, and often conducts thoy 
ane take counsel of it, into the paths of folly and di 

onor. 

Absurd as these claims are, they have been 
urged by Great Britain. She seems, to me, to be anxioy 
to discuss every sort of proof but the simple language of 
the treaty; to rely on every thing but that which is 
too plain to admit of much argument or illustration. | 
had almost said she resorts to evasions gnd subterfuges dis 
creditable to her. Is it consistent with the character of 
elevated, high minded statesmen to set up such pretensions 
as I have described ; to resort to doubts and quibbles which 
have nothing to rest on, to see if she cannot worry or ‘nt, 
midate us out of a portion of our territory?’ This 
should never countenance such a course; it. should 
with disapprobation all pettifogging in diplomacy; all shifs 
and evasions interposed to delay an adjustment of this 
controversy; we should stand on the treaty; hold to the 
evidence there, and prevent its being smothered by thevac. 
cumulation of other matter. Do this in the spint of ~~ 
firmness, in a tone that will rebuke the folly of quibbles 
evasions, and this dispute will soon end. We shall hea 
no more of highlands from Chaleur Bay to Mars Hill, o 
from Mars Hill west. We shall hear no more of a north 
west angle of Nova Scotia at Mars Hill, or of any diffiéul- 
ty in finding the true north-west angle. Great Britain must 
not be allowed to trifle with us, or to humbug us. ‘When 
she understands we are resolved to cede none of our terri- 
tory to her while she sets up unfounded claims to it, she 
will at once abandon that course, and we shall hear of no 
more theories about the necessity of finding mountains to 
answer to the description of the treaty, when it exacts 
nothing but land high enough to divide the waters and turn 
them down each slope. 

Ihave now gone through with the remarks I intended to 
submit respecting the proof to sustain the claims of the 
United States to these lines, and consequently, to what 
Great Britain is pleased to call the disputed*territory. I 
am aware that it is next to impossible to make thig miatter 
understood without the aid of correct maps to acquaint the 
hearer with the topography of the country; and after the 
very able and lucid arguments of my colleague, nothing but 
a conviction of the duty I owe to Massachusetts, who has 
given her Senators instructions to press this matter upon 
Congress, could have induced me to address the Senate. 

The Senator from Maine (Mr. Williams) moves for leave 
to bring in a bill directing the line to be run and marked 
according to the treaty of 1783. The details of the bill 
are not before the Senate, for the ‘eave is not granted. But 
the Chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs has 
addressed us upon the subject, and while he goes firmly 
and strongly with us on the question of right, he avows in 
very explicit terms his opposition to. such a measure. 

I am happy to have his influence with us on the main 
question, but as his opinions indicate the policy to be put 
sued by the Administration, I regret to find him arrayed 
against the measure. 

His reasons are two-fold; that such a measure would ir 
volve us in a.war with Great Britain; and secondly, sue 
pend a negotiation now proposed to be opened to adjust i 
controversy. 

I should deprecate a war as much as he can, but I have 
no fears of such a result, for the measure itself can give no 
just cause of offence, and Great Britain understands ber 
own interests better than to interrupt the peace of the {wo 
countries about this boundary. , 

The controversy relates to the point of intersection of-two 
lines, and this point is to be ascertained by certain nat 
ubjects described in the treaty. Now, sir, can this be done 
without examination? Do you know whether these ob 
jects will be found until you examine, and whether-it #8 
possible to ran the lines? It is plainly the’meaning o 
the treaty, and the intention of the partics to it, that this 
examination should take place, for in no other way can this 
part of it be executed. We say the provisions of the treé- 
ty are plain, and the lines easily run. Great Britain denies 
all this, and affirms that the description is so vague and un- 
intelligible, that the north-west angle of Nova Scotia can 
never be identified, What do we propose by this measure! 
Nothing more than to search and see if we can the 
objects described in the treaty, and run the lines by them. 
The bill does not propose to assert our jurisdiction, but to 
ascertain what our rights are. Now, sir, itis a 3 to 
characterize an examination made for this purpose a8 & 
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hostile or unfriendly act. A controversy about boundary 
lives at all times involyes necessarily the right to examine 
the lines and the niarks by which they ure identified. Who 
ever heard of this right being denied to an individual? 1 
confess it is new to me that it is questioned any where. 
Cana Great Britain deny that she disputes our claim? Can 
she deny that the matter is unsettled? She will do neither. 
On what principle can she maintain that an examination 
with a viewsto satisfy ourselyes where the treaty line is, 
(for this is all the bill proposes,) is an unfriendly act? If I 
should find Great Britain so unjust as to be alarmed at this 
kind of inquiry—if I should find her afraid of the investi- 
ion, I should think she held back to conceal what ought 
to beknown. I do not desire that this act should be couch- 
ed in any but the kindest, most respectful, and friendly 
terms. But.if we have not the right to procceed in this way, 
we have no absoltite riglit to make the examination at all; 
for né right can be absolute which depends on the will of 
another. If we have no right to go on without the assent of 
Great Britain, and she withholds her assent, we are for ever 
barred the right even to look for highlands, or any of the 
objects specified in the treaty, or of inquiring into our boun- 
daries at all. This is neither the meaning of the treaty, nor 
the common sense of the thing. Gentlemen may, if they 
think proper, urge the inexpediency of the niedsure, but the 
“' clear, and may be Ciaidised without any cause of 
ance $ and, for one, I am decidedly for going on with it. ] 
This tegion, as the Senate well know, was the theatre of 
surveys and explorations for many successive years by a 
jolt commission, who agreed ultimately in nothing ; but, 
after all, so far as I know, the line of the treaty has never 
been marked out according to our views: It is time it was 
done, and an accurate description of that line reported to 
this Government. When that is done, it will be time 
étodgh to decide upon what future course is expedient. 
But the Chairman of the Committee says this bill will ar- 
rest pending negotiation. In'what way? It proposes no 
final-adjustment of the controversy; nor does it suggest a 
resort to forcible measures to maintain our jurisdiction.— 
It proposes nothing incompatible with a friendly adjustment 


evidence of our title, which is a matter entirely separate 
- distinct from an attempt to close the dispute by agree- 

nt. 

: But what are we to negotiate about? We were long 
since told by Mr. Vaughan it was in vain to negotiate 
tbout the line described in the treaty, for negotiation was 
exhausted—all having been said which could be said, with- 
out any favorable result ; and he very properly asks, what 

ble utility can come of beating over the ground again ? 
fi oe of Mr. Livingston was, therefore, steadily 

d 4 although he varied it so as to make it substan- 
be | a Dg serio to travel out of the tredty in seiirch of a 

ine. R v. Vaughan contended that all bases of negotiation 
cam opeless, except an open one for a conventional line; 

- er words, that the treaty should first be abandoned, 
and then the parties should agree, as they were able to, 
= some line dividing the territory. The minister of the 

nited States came to the conclusion that this Govern- 
ment had no constitutional power to agree to such a line, 
without the consent of Maine; and here the matter rested 
ocll Seta roused up this winter, and insisted on having 

r right to the territory asserted: Under these circum- 
stances, the British Minister comes forward and proposes, 
a3 I understand the matter, what Mr. Vaughan refused to 
accept at the hands of Mr. Livingston—a joint explora- 
tion, on condition that the highlands shall not be sought 
t any where except in the territory which we hold to be 
io 5 Naty proposition is unfair and unjust in the outset, 
= 8 favorable than the joint exploration under the 
ty of Ghent, for that was unlimited. At best it is but 

: nee of that thing ; and Mr. Vaughan has declared 
kag be as futile, ‘if repeated, as it was then. Twenty- 
ur yéars have elapsed since that commission was agreed 
upon, and we are now, obviously, in a worse condition 
os — we agreed to it; and, having the authority of 
- Vaughan for saying it will end in nothing, [ am con- 
strained to look upon it as a proposition to delay the ad- 
Justment which we insist upon. Great Britain has posses- 
~ of about one-third of Maine, and while we make no 
jection, she is satisfied ; but her policy, I fear, is to main- 
tain possession by such plausible means as are within her 
ap _Delay negotiation, any thing but an investigation 

i. ecision of the merits. I go for measures that tend to 

er results than mere delay. I do not see that any thing 
else is likely to come of this negotiation. But whether 
is or not, this survey of the line need in no shape in- 

The Chairman of th 
‘he Chairman of the Committee exhorts Maine to be 

Patient, and to hold out a little longer. And how long is 
this appeal to be made? It is now fifty-five years since the 
treaty was made, and we have less prospect of establish- 
ing our rights than we had on that day, The citizens of 

aine, acting under her own authority, andin execution of 
her own laws, on what is clearly her territory, as all here 
admit, have been ‘seized, imprisoned, and found guilty of 
offentes against the laws of New Brunswick, and ignomin- 
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again and again after long intervals. Thus she is forced 
from her jurisdiction, deprived of her property, inhibited 
from extending her settlements and expanding her resour- 
ces; and af-er having waited for twenty years from the 
treaty of Ghent, she is told, when she simply asks to have 
the line surveyed and marked, “ Be patient ; don’t be 
hasty; it is.a rash, precipitate act!” When, ia Heaven's 
name, is the right time to come? When will the work 
of patience be perfect? When are indignity, insult and 
inguey to cease? Has not Maine waited long enough? 
Where has this pacific proposition, this spirit of friendly 
adjustment rested for years and years, since the decision 
of the Dutch King? I fear it interposes now for no good 
purpose. 

The Chairman repudiates the idea that this exploration 
is to be for a conventional line: If this be so, then the 
joint commission can do but one thing, and that is to sur- 
vey a north line from the monument to the highlands; for, 
if they vary from it, what will they be in search of but 
some unknown boundary? “He treats as unfounded the 
comments of the Senator from Maine, showing that an 
agreement to run from the monument to lands which both 
parties agree are the highlands described in the treaty is 
full of danger, dnd substantially conceding every thing. 
The only: thing that could reconcile me; under any cir- 
cumstances, to such a proposition, is the declaration of the 
Secretary of State, that the survey would be experimental, 
and, therefore, not binding. The British have anxiously 
endeavored to treat on that basis, because it evidently 
places the whole matter at their disposal. Suppose, for ex- 
ample, they reftise; ds they do, to agree to the highlands 
due north from the monument, and you then begin to 
move along the highlands southwesterly until you arrive at 
a point west instead of north of the monument, and she 
says here are highlands described in the treaty. Can we 
deny it? By no means; for we not only admit, but con- 
tend, that the highlands are at this point, and all the way 
between it an¢ a point due north from the monument. In 
a word, that they extend all the way from the north-west 
angle of Nova Scotia to Connecticut River. We cannot 
deny, thetefore, that any point or place in this whole range 
is not a place in the highlands described-in the treaty. If 
then, we assent to a proposition that the north-west angle 
of Nova Scotia shall be where both parties agree there are 
highlands, Great Britain will place it where she pleases. 
Maine ouglit to be alarmed at such a proposition, for it 
yields all Great Britain asks. 

The Senator also contends strongly against passing a law 
investing the President with a discretionary power to make 
this survey, as it wonld be unwise, impolitic, and mischiev- 
ous. Sir, we passed exactly that law last year, for we 
made an appropriation of $20,000 to survey this line, and 
authorized the President to do it} but he declined execu- 
ting it. There was no fear of war then, nor any objections 
to such a discretion, which every body believed would be 
exercised in running the line. The question, therefore, is 
not new. 

Mr. President, one thing is plain, and that is, that Great 
Britain has not a shadow of rightful claim to this territory. 
Another thing is equally plain, and that is, that a halting, 
doubting, temporizing policy will never end this dispute. 
We must act with decision and firmness: There is not 
remotest danger of war; for whatever folly Great Brita’ 
may be guilty of in diplomatic chicanery, still she has pride 
of character and self-respect ; and I believe too high a sense 
of what is just and lawful to attempt to enforce such pre- 
tensions as are set up in this matter. I will not look up+ 


on her as a pirate ora robber, but as a a ee ,. 


too just to themselves and us to sustain such a claim as 
this by violence. She will do no such thing," Tt would be 
worse than folly, in any point of view. If we*mean to pre- 
serve peace, we must be just to our own citizens, and re- 
quire foreign countries to respect our rights. This* matter 
has been too much neglected, and Great, Britain has gath- 
ered courage and strength from our negligence and di 
gard of the rights of Maine. I feel- assured that 


Senate had bestowed proper attention upon the 
if they had properly considered the feats this pan 


but one voice here as to the policy tobe pursued. It would}, 


be to go forward firmly, temperately, but with unshaken 
resolution. When Great Britain sees this spirit animating 
us, she will cease to delay our rights and vex our citizens. 





A Singular Case for Medical Men.—On the morning 
of the 4th, while the salute was firing on the Battery, two 
young men were bathing in the rear of Gastle 


The two were diving into the water just at the moment 


when one of the heavy guns was fired: It was .observed ag cera 
that they remained under water an unusual of time ;-| OTTN, ¥. Expr pears 


but they at length came up, and appeared to 
ers to behave ma strange and unusual 

_were rescued and taken from the water, and what is hor- 
rid to relate, both were utterly 


ON THE BOUNDARY QUESTION. 


manner. They 


bereft- of reason. - They 
were conducted to their homes. where one of them remain- 











Gro.ocy.—The superficies of our planet is calculated to 
contain about one hundred and ninety millions of pps 
miles; but could we be raised toa suffitient height above 
the earth, so as to have its whole enlightened hemisphere 
for our horizon, we might perceive as it revolved under our 
feet, how small a portion is fitted for the habitation of man. 
More than three fifths of the earth's surface are co 

by the ocean ; and if from the remaining part we deduct the 
space occupied by sandy deserts, sterile mountains, marshi- 
es, rivers and lakes, the habitable portion will scarcely €x- 
ceed one fifth of the whole bedy of the globe. Nor have 
we reason to believe that at any former period, the domin- 
ion of man over the earth was more extensive than at pres- 
ent. 

The remaining four fifths of our globe, though untenant- 
ed by mankind, are for the most part abundantly stocked 
with animated beings that exult in the pleasure of exist- 
ence independent of huntan control, and no way subservi- 
ent to ovr necessities or caprice. Such is and has been for 
several thousand years, the actual condition of our planet ; 
hence we may feel less reluctance in admitting the prolong- 
ed ages or days of creation, whe numerous tribes of 
lower orders of aquatic animals lived and flourished, and 
left their remains embedded in the strata that compose the 
outer crust of our planet. 

The ocean has been an important agent in effecting vast 
changes on the surface of our globe. The average depth 
of the sea has been differently estimated ; according to 
Laplace, this depth cannot be less than ten miles, to ac- 
count fur the height of the tides by the laws of gravitation. 
No admeasurement by sounding, has exceded the depth of 
one mile and a quarter: [ Bakewell. 


Improvement of the Allegany River.—We have had it 
in mind several days to call the attention of the P lic to 
this highly important project, which is now fairly before 
Congress, and we now take occasion to do se. The follow- 
ing letter from the Hon. L. C. Peck, one of our members 
in the House of Representatives, residing in the county of 
Allegany, which we cut from a western paper, states facts 


that are not generally known to the public. 
Wasutncron, March 23, 1838, 


Dear Sir:—The Secretary of War has this day sent to 
the House the report of Major Hughes, in relation to the 
survey of the Allegany river; made during the last summer, 
under a resolution of the 24th Congress. : 
It gives me pleasure in being able to state, that this re- 
port does ample justice to the subject, and in short, is pre- 
cisely what the friends of this important measure had a 
right to expect without delay. ‘ 
The report sets forth at much length the vast importance 
of this improvement to the whole country, and urges upon 
Congress the propriety of entering upon the work without 
delay: The estimated expense of improvement 80 as to 
make the river navigable for steamboats, is less than $900, 
000! And the Secretary recommends an immediate appro- 
priation of $100,000 to be expended in commencing ope- 
rations the present season. , 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

L. C. PECK. 
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the Juniata, on the 19th, wereso swollen by rains, the 










arches of the viadnct at Hallrdegsbane n found 
insufficient to allow the passage of the food, and the whole 
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ed till Friday io state of insanity, wt which swe dire! ' 
were signs of returning reason. other is still a mani- 


ac and has been sent to the Asylum at Bellevue. ou 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


LALE FRUM EFGLAND. 

The Oxford, Capt. J. Rathbone; at New-York, brings 
dates from Liverpool and London to the 3d inst., two days 
later than those brought by the Great Western. The pa- 
pers contain nothing of additional interest in commercia: 
affairs, but an astonishing variety of murders, suicides and 
other items of crime. It is mentioned that letters sent 
fron this place some time before the arrival of the Great 
Western, did not reach England until three days after her 

sturn, 

Preparations for the Coronation are making in a style 
of unexampled splendor. 

The Court of Claims is in session to decide upon appli- 
cations to perform hereditary service—some of which are 
curious enough. 

A Mr. Humphreys Alexander is preferring his claims to 
assist &t the Coronation as Lord Stirling. 

Great difficulty attends the proper accommodation of 
Foreign Ambassadors, large houses being not easy to be 
— even at enormous rents. In one instance £2,500 

ate been given. The Russian Embassy offered £3,000 
for Burlington House. 

& bill has been noticed in the House of Commons to 
provide for carrying the mails upon rail-roads. 

Solitary confinement, as a punishment, has been intro- 
duced into the Army with much success. 

The weather in England had been unseasonably cold, 
and although the early bloom of the fruit trees was abun- 
dant, it was feared that the crop would be cut off. 

In Hanover, King Ernest is about to abolish the office of 
Minister. 

The accounts from Spain appear favorable to the cause 
of the Queen. 

Later advices from Rome state that the differences be- 
tween Prussia and the Holy See are about to be amicably 
settled. 

Mr. Hume is about to move for a parliamentary inquiry 
iatg the conduct of Sir Francis Head during Ins govern- 
ment of Upper Canada. 

The iron steam-boat the Rainbow, recently built by Mr. 
John Laird of Woodside, is stated in the London papers 
to have steamed twenty-two miles in one hour and eleven 
a ane a greater speed than was ever heard of 

ore. 

All the news in relation te London, Paris, and Europe 
generally, was anticipated by the Great Western. 

FROM CENTRAL AMERICA. 

We learn from Capt. Redersen, of the brig Patsey B. 
Blount, arrived last night from Omoa and Balize, Ist J une, 
via Nassau, New Providence, that the revolution in Cen- 
tral America continued in the interior. 

The revolutionary party, consisting of about 600 men, 
were headed by a young and ignorant mulatto, named Fer- 
rara, who, with his party, were committing depredations 
of all kinds, and several travellers hud been robbed and 
murdered by them. The provinces of Costa Rida and 
Nicaragua had declared their independence, and that of 
Honduras, it was expected, would also give up its allegi- 
ance to the Central American Government. G.W. Mont- 
gomery, bearer of hes from the United States for 
Guatimala, had arrived safely at that place. By this arri- 
val we are also in possession of the Nassau N. P. Gazette, 
to the 3d ult. but its contents are unimportant. 

[Courier and Enquirer. 
THE BRITISH COLONIES. a 

The insurgent force in the neighborhood of Short Hills, 

which lately overpowered @ small party of the regular 








troogp Fas been entirely dispersed. They were gradually 
hemmed in 


by a large body of troops and 600 Indian war- 
,Tiors, and, heir standards and ringleaders taken. There 
are many ricans among the prisoners. 

A report arose a short since that Navy Island was 
re-cecupied by a foree of 500 of the insurgents, but the af- 
fair proved to be a hoax played off by a few individuals, 
who went on the island and began firing in the direction 
of Chippewa, on purpose to create an alarm of the kind. 

Lord Durham has appointed Vice-Admiral Paget, Ma- 
jor General McDonnell, Col. Gray, Col. Cooper, and the 

ou. Charles Buller, as a special council. 

An ordinance has been issued by lord Durham, ma- 
king the fullowing disposition of those charged with high 
treason: 

First, to send Wolfred Nelson, R. S. M. Bouchette, Bo- 
naventute Viger. S. Marchesseult, H. A. Gauvin, T God- 
du, R. Des Rivieresand L. H.. Massen, all guilty of high 
treason on confession, to Bermuda. 

Second, to keep out of this province, under the same 
dispensing power on the part of the Executive, L. J. Papi- 
neau, C. H. O. Cote, J. Gagnon, R. Nelson, E. B. O’Cal- 

, E. E. Rodier, T. S. Brown, L. Duvernay, E. 
Chartier, G E: Cartier, John Ryan. senior, John Ryan 
junior, L. Perrault, P. P. Demaray, J. F. Davignon and 
L. Gautier. 

Third, to reserve for trial the supposed murderers of 
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THE JEFFERSONIAN. 


Fourth, to pardon all those not comprised under any of 
those three heads. 

A schooner in the service of the buccaneers on the lake, 
has been captured by the citizens of the United States.— 
The crew, however, succeeded in escaping. A dozen stand 
of arms were found on board of her. 

It is reported that the rebels, in parties amounting to a 
thousand men, had effected a landing at Bear Creek, near 
the mouth of the Thames, and at Sernia, on the river St. 
Clair. The reports of movements on the frontier and in 
the Canadas, are, however, so contradictory that little faith 
can be placed in them. It is very probable that the dis- 
turbances will not lead to any serious result; and it is to 
be honed that the conciliatory policy of lord Durham will. 
in no long time, restore peace and harmony among the Ca- 
nadians. [Sunday Morning News, 

; CANADA. 

Lord Durham arrited at Montreal on the 5th inst. An 
address from the loyal inhabitants was to be presented to 
him on the nextday. The Natural History Society intend- 
ed to beseech him to become their patron. 

Sir John Colborne arrived at Montreal on the 4th inst. 
He left town for Kingston with a company of Sa pers and 
Miners which came with him from Quebec. is Excel- 
lency had recovered entirely from his indisposition. 

A troop of the 7th Hussars was inspected onthe 4th in 
the Champ de Mars, by Maj. Gen. Clitherou. The spec- 
tators were highly pleased at the precision of the manc-u- 
vres of this troop, consisting of sixty men. 

A troop of Dragoon Guards from Three Rivers was to 
embark for Upper Canada on the 6th inst. Two compa- 
nies of the 71st Regt are under marching orders for the 
Upper Province. A troop of the Royal Montreal Cavalry 
started on the fifth for Miasisquoi Marsh; where a body of 
rebels was gathered. 

M. W. Kennedy, the poet, near Lord Durham’s per- 
son, has arrived in Quebec. He came out in the Sirius. 

Edward Gibbon Wakefield, who eloped with the rich 
heiress, Miss Turner, and for which he was confined in 
Newgate three years, is also near the person of Lord Dur- 
ham. He comes out to carry into effect a plan for the 
sales of the public lands, by which the expense of sending 

paupers from England to the Cul mies may be paid. 


Dreadful Disaster at Schenectady.—The celebration 
of the recent anniversary was attended by disastroas re- 
sults in Schenectady. The Democrat contains the particu- 
lars and says: 

“‘ Nothing occurred to mar the festivities until the pyro- 
technic exhibition commenced in the evening. The appa- 
ratus for this exhibition were placed in a boat which was 
towed out in the canal basin 20 or 30 feet from the shore; 
and crowded with boys. After the discharge of » few 
rockets, the managers let off what is termed a water rocket, 
which after performing several destined serpentine motions 
in the water, bounded back into the boat amoung the mass 
of rockets still undischarged, and caused them all at once 
to explode. All the individuals standing round or near 
were more or Jess burned—some of them very severely. In 
the midst of their agony they jumped into the canal, and 
the most of them swam to the shore in safety, while others 
drowned. The extent of the calamity is not yet fully 
kifigyn, as it has been found impracticable to drain off all 
the water from the canal basin. The bodies of three 
young*men have been discovered, which were dreadfully 
disfigured, and couid only be identified by some article 
about their persons. Their names are Theodore Allen, 
Johi Rogers, and Johnson.” 


Fire.—We learn from the Hudson River Chronicle, that 
a fire broke outin that part of the State Prison at Sing 
Sing, occupied by Bruce & McMaster, for the manufacture 
of planes and other tools. The loss estimated at $4,000 
—insured in the Mutual Insurance Office of Westchester 
County. 





P NEW-YORK MARKETS. 

[Spirit of last Saturday morning’s Review.} 
The stock of ashes is light. Pots are in fair demand at 
6 00, and Pearls dull at 5 62. The sales of Coffee are but 
moderate, being confined almost wholly to home use. The 
sules of Cotton for the week are 2,500 bales, at steady pri- 
ces, whole run of sales at 9aldc. But little is doing in 
Dyewoods. Codfish no change; No. 3 Mackerel have 
sold at 537. Flour very dull; sales are limited to imme- 
diate wants, at 7 37 or something less for common West- 
ern; Ohio 6 87a7 12; New York city and Troy 7 00a7 25; 
common Southern 7 25, Georgetown 775; no sales of 
wheat. 

Sales of prime Southern rye at 87 1-2 and Northern at 
the same price; corn dull at 95cts. ewt. all kinds. Sales 
Manilla Hemp at 160 00. Sales of Molasses small, 109 
hhds. Iberia at 40 cts. Sales Turpentine at 2 50. Whale 
vil sells freely at 32 1-2 cts for exportation, olive 1 10cts; 
linseed is getting better; sales of English at 8lc. per gall. 
Several cargves of plaster have been sold at 3 00 per ton. 
The provision market is generally dull; small sales of rice 
at 5a5 1-2. In sugar the business. is moderate at ‘steady 
prices. Sales of whalebone continue at 20 cts. 





Weir and Chartrand: 





Fire at Binghamton.—A fire occurred in the village of 
Binghamptom on Tuesday evening last, which dest 
property to the amount of from: 15 to 20,000 dollars, ang 
which at one time threatened the whole village with de. 
struction. It originated ina stable attaclel toa ta 
known as the Broome County House. The following ig g 
list of the property burnt : 

The jeweller’s shop of E. T. Evans—loss $400. 
story brick building of John A. Collier—loss $1,200, ingy. 
rance $800. The shce and leather shops of Messra, Ah. 





botts—loss $1,500. Three story brick building of Jesse 
Hinds jr.—loss $1,200. Three story brick building owned 
by John. A. Collier, occuppied by Mr. Bradford, silversmith, 
and Peter Robinson, lawyer; the latter lost his library. 
loss of building $1,200, insured for $800. — The store of 
the Messrs. Evans with stock of goods valued at $5.000— 
insured for $1,500. A J. Evan’s dwelling, loss $1,200, 
Two story wooden building belonging to E. E. Evans, logy 
$1,000, insured for $600; the building occupied by Mr, 
Chamberlain, whose loss is estimated at $150. The’ 
Broome County House, occupied by Mr. Seymour, with 
barn and stables attached—loss $2,500. The tin work. 
shop of Messrs. Evans, with its materials. ‘Three 
brick building owned by Thos. Evans, occupied by Dickin- 
son & Birdsall, and L. O. Belden as law offices, and the 
proprietors of the Broome County Courier, who lost every 
thing—loss of building $4,000, insured for $2,500. 

Florida.—There has been some skirmishing at Okif, 
noke swamp, between Capt. Sanderlin’s company and 4 
party of Indians, in which the former was forced to retyyyy 
with two wounded, one mortally. There was another & 
vance on the part of the soldiery the next day, followed by 
another retreat. 


Crops in Mississippi.—The planters represent the cot 
ton crop in an improving condition. They estimate that 
it will fall short at least one third; the early growth hay- 
ing received a check from the cold frosty weather ia 
the spring, from which the plant has never entirely re 
covered. This reduction in quantity, it is fair to conclude, 
will tend to enhance the prices. All dealers who have 
much of this staple on hand, would perhaps do well te 
hold on to it, and await the turn of the market. . 

LN. O. Bulletin. 


James K. Paulding has entered upon his duties as Sec- 
retary of the Navy. 


The Exploring Expedition.—There has been another 
blaw up or flare up in this concern, which threatens to be 
more serious than any thing that has yet occurred. The 
Western Members of Congress are in high dudgeon be- 
cause Mr. Reynolds has been set aside, and they have ad- 
dressed a rather sharp communication to the President on 
the subject. It is indeed somewhat hard that not only is 
a lieutenant appointed to the command of the squadron 
over the heads of two hundred officers of higher rank, but 
that the originator of the plan is also placed unceremoni- 
ously upon the shelf. We are sick of the intrigues that 
have disgraced this affair. [Sunday News. 

Drunkenness and Murder.—Col. James M. Hulet was 
murdered at Gallatin, Miss. on the 8th ult. The deceas- 
ed had gone into a store where a fellow named Richard M. 
Jones, intoxicated, was flourishing a loaded rifle, saying 
he would shoot somebody. Col. Hulet made some reply, 
and Jones immediately shot him through the heart with 
three balls, causing death immediately. Jones was arrest 
ed, and the coroner’s inquest returned a verdict of wilful 
murder. 


June has been hotter this year than for seven years 
previous ; and the June of 1831 is the only parallel 
to it in the last thirty-six years. 


Something New.—Some 200 barrels of flour have been 
shipped from Adrian, Michigan, to Troy, N. Y.—the. first 
time the staff of life has taken this backward route. The 
facilities of transportation by the railroad of, Michi; aa, and 
the abundant harvests in Michigan, give reason to believe 
enough will be left for the supply of the emigrants pouring 
into that quarter, and who have heretofore, like locusts, 
consumed all the eatables on the route. [ Roch. Dem: 


Effects of Liquor.—QOn the nig) t of the 3d ult., Arthur 
Davis, of Cooke county, Tennessee, in a fit of drunkenness 
shot his wife, who instantly expired. Davis was upwards 
of seventy years of age, and his wife was young, with a 
child about 7 months old. 

The Tobaeco crop of Tennessee it is said will not be 
better than that of last year. Apprehensions also are 
entertained of the cotton crcp there and in Mississippi. 

The late Louisville earthquake was felt in all the towns 
in the south part of Indiana, and in one town it resembled 
thunder. 
es a a 
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